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To provide glimpses of life and personality—this 
is the province of the Essay. This little volume is 
a collection of Essays. Each author represented in 
it is intent on showing how eternally fascinating is 
the game of life as it has appealed to him. Often, in 
the actions and characters of men, there is much to 
laugh at; and yet, this ‘seamy’ side of life has also 
its more serious significance . The presentation of life 
as a mingled pattern of the grave and the gay is the 
purpose of the earlier Essays in this volume. 

It is equally interesting to watch how certain 
acknowledged leaders of mankind have reacted to 
life and what ideals have inspired them. The-'play 
of their personality on life’s many problemsr* has 
transformed life itself in modern times. A glimpse 
is given, in Part 11, of how this has been done. 

Young people, nowadays, wish to know what rela¬ 
tion there is between the content of what they are 
called upon to study, especially in English; and the 
part that they have to bear in life. It is therefore 
necessary that they must be given an elementary 
idea of the thoughts and tendencies of the present 
age. An attempt is made in. this direction in the last 

Section of this book. 

February 1950. P. K. Venkata Rao. 
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PART I 


“LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES” 



I 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


ON FURS AND FIGHTING 


WERE an Asiatic politician to read the 
treaties of peace and friendship that have been 
annually making for more than a hundred years 
among the inhabitants of Europe, he would 
probably be surprised how it should ever happen 
that Christian princes could quarrel among each 
other. Their compacts for peace are drawn up 
with the utmost precision, and r atified with the 
greatest solemnity: to these each party promises 
a sincere and inviolable obedience, and all wears 
the appearance of open friendship and unreserv¬ 
ed reconciliation, 

Yet, notwithstanding those treaties, the 
people of Europe are almost continually at war. 
There is nothing more easy than to break a 
treaty ratified in all the usual forms, and yet 
neither party be the aggressor. One side, for 


instance, breaks a trifling article by mistake; the»>_ ’ 
opposite party, upon this, makes a small but 


premeditated reprisal; this brings on a return * 
of greater from the other; both sides complain 
of injuries and infraction s; war is declared; theycU*^ 
beat—are beaten; some two or three hundred 
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thousand men are killed; they grow tired; leave 
off just where they began; and so sit coolly down 

to make new treaties. 

The English and French seem to place 
themselves foremost among the champion states 
of Europe. Though parted by a narrow sea, 
yet are they entirely of opposite characters; 
and, from their vicinity, are taught to fear and 
admire each other. They are at present engaged 
in a very destructive war, have already spilled 
much blood, are excessively irritated, and all 


upon account of one side’s desiring to wear 
greater quantities of furs than the other. 

The pretext of the war is about some lands 
a thousand leagues off,—a country cold, desolate, 
and hideous—a country belonging to a people 
who were in possession for time immemorial. 
The savages of Canada claim a property in the 
country in dispute; they have all the pretensions 
which long possession can confer. Here they 
had reigned for ages without rivals in dominion, 
and knew no enemies but the prowling bear or 
insidious tiger; their native forests produced all 
the necessaries of life, and they found ample 
luxury in the enjoyment. In this manner they 
might have continued to live to eternity, had 
not the English been informed that those coun¬ 
tries produced furs in great abundance. From 
that moment the country became an object of 
desire: it was found that furs were things very 
much wanted in England; the ladies edged some 
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of their clothes with furs, and muffs were worn 
both by gentlemen and ladies. In short, furs 
were found indispensably necessary for the 
happiness of the state; and the king was conse¬ 
quently petitioned to grant, not only the country 
of Canada, but all the savages belonging to it, 
to the subjects of England, in order to have the 
people supplied with proper quantities of this 
necessary commodity. 

So very reasonable a request was imme¬ 
diately complied with, and large colonies were 
sent abroad to procure furs, and take possession. 
The French, who were equally in want of furs 
(for they were as fond of muffs and tippets as 
the English), made the very same request to 
their monarch, and met with the same gracious 
reception from their king, who generously 
granted what was not his to give. Wherever 
the French landed, they called the country their 
own; and the English took possession wherever 
they came, upon the same equitable pretensions. 
The harmless savages made no opposition; and, 
could the intruders have agreed together, they 
might peaceably have shared this desolate coun¬ 
try between them; but they quarrelled about 
the boundaries of their settlements, about 
grounds and rivers to which neither side could 
show any other right than that of power, and 
which neither could occupy but by usurpation. 
Such is the contest, that no honest man can 
heartily wish success to either party. 
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The war has coninued for some time with 
various success. At first the French seemed 
victorious; but the English have of late dis¬ 
possessed them of the whole country in dispute. 
Think not, however, that success on one side is 
the harbinger of peace; on the contrary, both 
parties must be heartily tired, to effect even a 
temporary reconciliation. It should seem the 
business of the victorious party to offer terms of 
peace: but there are many in England who, 
encouraged by success, are for still protracting 
the war. 

The best English politicians, however, are 
sensible, that to keep their present conquests 
would be rather a burden than an advantage to 
them; rather a diminution of their strength than 
an increase of power. It is in the politic as in 
the human constitution: if the limbs grow too 
large for the body, their size, instead of improv¬ 
ing, will diminish the vigour of the whole. The 
colonies should always bear an exact proportion 
to the mother country: when they grow popu¬ 
lous, they grow powerful, and by becoming 
powerful, they become independent also: thus 
subordination is destroyed, and a country swal¬ 
lowed up in the extent of its own dominions. The 
Turkish empire would be more formidable, were 
it less extensive—were it not for those countries 
which it can neither command nor give entirely 
away, which it is obliged to protect, but from 
which it has no power to exact obedience.. 
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Yet, obvious as these truths are, there are 
many Englishmen who are for transplanting 
new colonies into this late acquisition, for 
peopling the deserts of America with the refuse 
of their countrymen, and (as they express it) 
with the waste of an exuberant nation. But 
who are those unhappy creatures who are to be 
thus drained away ? Not the sickly, for they 
are unwelcome guests abroad as well as at home; 
nor the idle, for they would starve as well behind 
the Apalachian mountains as in the streets of 
London. This refuse is composed of the labori¬ 
ous and enterprising—of such men as can be 
serviceable to their country at home—of men 
who ought to be regarded as the sinews of the 
people, and cherished with every degree of poli¬ 
tical indulgence. And what are the commodi¬ 
ties which this colony, when established, is to 
produce in return ? Why, raw silk, hemp, and 
tobacco. England, therefore, must make an 
exchange of her best and bravest subjects for 
raw siik, hemp and tobacco; her hardy veterans 
and honest tradesmen must be trucked for a 
box of snuff or a silk petticoat. Strange absur¬ 
dity ! Surely the politics of the Daures are not 
more strange, who sell their religion, their 
wives, and their liberty, for a glass bead or a 
paltry penknife. 

From The Citizen of the World. 



II 


.X--*? .. WILLIAM HAZLITT 

* 

ON THE WANT OF MONEY 

IT IS HARD to be without money. To get 
on without it is like travelling in a foreign 
country without a passport—you are stopped, 
suspected, and made ridiculous at every turn, 
besides being subjected to the most serious 
inconveniences. The want of money I here 
allude to is not altogether that which arises from 
absolute poverty but that uncertain, casual, 
precarious mode of existence, the intermediate 
state of difficulty and suspense between the last 
guinea or shilling and the next that we may 
have the good luck to encounter. This gap, this 
unwelcome interval constantly recurring, how¬ 
ever shabbily got over, is really full of many 
anxieties, misgivings, mortifications, meannesses, 
and deplorable embarrassments of every descrip¬ 
tion. I may attempt (this Essay is not a fanciful 

speculation) to enlarge upon a few of them. 

[ It is hard to go without one’s dinner 

through sheer distress, but harder still to go 
without one’s breakfast. Upon the strength of 
that first and aboriginal meal, one may muster 
courage to face the difficulties before one, and 
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to dare the worst: but to be roused out of one’s 
warm bed, and told there is nothing for break¬ 
fast, is cold comfort for which one’s half-strung 
nerves are not prepared, and throws a damp 
upon the prospects of the day. It is a bad 
beginning. A man without a breakfast is a 
poor creature, unfit to go in search of one, to 
meet the frown of the world, or to borrow a 
shilling of a friend. He may beg at the corner 
of a street—nothing is too mean for the tone of > 
his feelings. Robbing on the highway is out of 
the question, as requiring too much courage and 
some opinion of a man’s self. It is, indeed, “the 
heaviest stone which melancholy can throw at a 
man,” to learn, the first thing after he rises in 
the morning, that there is no loaf, tea, or butter 
in the house, and that the baker, the grocer, and 
butterman have refused to give any further 
credit. This is taking one sadly at a disadvant¬ 
age. It is striking at one’s spirit and resolution 
in their very source,—the stomach. The worst 
is, to know what face to put upon the matter, 
what excuse to make to the servants, what 
answer to send to the tradespeople; whether to 
laugh it off, or be grave, or angry, or indifferent; 
in short, to know how to parrjr_off an evil which 
you cannot help. 

What a luxury, what a God-send in such a/ 
^dilemma, to find a half-crown which had slipped j- 
through a hole in the lining of your waistcoat, 
a crumpled bank-note in your breeches-pocket, 
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or a guinea clinking in the bottom of your trunk, 
which had been thoughtlessly left there out of 
a former heap ! Vain hope ! Unfounded illu¬ 
sion ! The experienced in such matters know 
better, and laugh in their sleeves at so improb¬ 
able a suggestion. Not a corner, not a cranny, 
not a pocket, not a drawer has been left unrum¬ 
maged, or has not been subjected over and over 
again to more than the strictness of a custom¬ 
house scrutiny. Not the slighest rustle of a 
piece of bank-paper, not the gentlest pressure of 
a piece of hard metal, but would have given 
notice of its hiding-place with electrical rapi¬ 
dity, long before, in such circumstances. 

But is there nothing in the house that one 
can turn to account ? Is there not an old family- 

V 

watch, or piece of plate, or a ring, or some 
worthless trinket that one could part with ? 
nothing belonging to one’s self or a friend, that 
one could raise the wind upon, till something 
better turn up ? At this moment an old-clothes 
man passes, and his deep, harsh tones sound 
like a premeditated insult on one’s distress, and 
banish the thought of applying for his assistance, 
as one’s eye glances furtively at an old hat 
or a great coat, hung up behind a closet-door. 
Humiliating contemplations ! Miserable uncer¬ 
tainty ! One hesitates, and the opportunity is 
gone by; for without one’s breakfast, one has not 
t he resolution to do any thing ! 

The late Mr. Sheridan was often reduced to 
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this unpleasant predicament. Possibly he had 
little appetite for breakfast himself; but the 
servants complained bitterly on this head, and 
said that Mrs. Sheridan was sometimes kept 
waiting for a couple of hours, while they had to 
hunt through the neighbourhood, and beat up 
for coffee, eggs, and French rolls. The same 
p erplexity in this instance appears to have 
extended to the providing for the dinner; for so 
sharp-set were they, that to cut short a debate 
with a butcher’s apprentice about leaving a leg 
of mutton without the money, the cook clapped 
it into the pot: the butcher’s boy, probably used 
to such encounters, with equal coolness took it 
out again, and marched off with it in his tray 
in triumph. It required a man to be the author 
of The School for Scandal, to run the gauntlet of 
such disagreeable occurrences every hour of the 
day. 


It is among the miseries of the want of 
money, not to be able to pay your reckoning at 

an inn—or, if you have just enough to do that, 
to have nothing left for the waiter;—to be stop¬ 
ped at a turnpike gate, and forced to turn back, 
—not to venture to call a hackney-coach in a 
shower of rain;—not to be able to purchase a 
lottery-ticket, by which you might make your 
fortune, and get out of all your difficulties—or 
to find a letter lying for you at a country post- 
office, and not to have the money in your pocket 
to free it, and be obliged to return for it the 
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next day. The letter so unseasonably withheld 
may be supposed to contain money, and in this 
case there is a foretaste, which in some measure 
indemnifies us for the delay: the bank-note, the 
post-bill seems to smile upon us r and shake 
hands through its prison-bars; or it may be a 
love-letter, and then the tantalization is at its 
height; to be deprived in this manner of the only 
consolation that can make us amends for the 
want of money--—to fancy you see the name—to 
try to get a peep at the hand-writing—to touch 
the seal, and yet not dare to break it open—is 
provoking indeed—the climax of amorous and 
gentlemanly distress. 

Another of the greatest miseries of a want 
of money,- is the tap of a dun at your door, or the 
previous silence when you expect it—the uneasy 
sense- of shame at the approach of your tormen- 
ter; the wish to meet, and yet to_shun the 
encounter; the disposition to bully, yet the fear 
of irritating; the real and the sham excuses; the 
submission to impertinence; the assurances of 
speedy supply; the degradation in the eyes of 
others and your own. Oh ! it is wretched to 
have to confront a just and oft-repeated demand, 
and to be without the means to satisfy it; to 
deceive the confidence that has been placed in 
you; to forfeit your credit; to be placed at the 
power of another, to be indebted to his lenity; 
to stand convicted of having played the knave 
or the fool; and to have no way left to escape 
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contempt but by incurring pity. The suddenly 
meeting a creditor on turning the corner of a 
street, whom you have been trying to avoid for 
months and had persuaded you were several 
hundred miles off, discomposes the features and 
shatters the nerves for some time. It is also a 
serious annoya nce to be unable to repay a loan 
to a friend, who is in want of it—nor is it very 
pleasant to be so hard run, as to be induced to 
request a repayment. 

It is justly remarked by the poet, that 
poverty has no greater inconvenience attached to 
it than that of making men ridiculous. It not 
only has this disadvantage with respect to our¬ 
selves, but it often shows us others in a very 
contemptible point of view. People are not 
soured by misfortune, but by the reception they 
meet with in it. When we do not want assistance, 
everyone is ready to obtrude it on us, as if it 
were advice. If we do, they shun us instantly. 
They anticipate the increased demand on their 
sympathy or bounty, and escape from it as from 
a falling house. It is a mistake, however, that 
we court the society of the rich and prosperous, 
merely with a view to what we can get from them. 
We do so, because there is something in external 
rank and splendour that gratifies and imposes on 
the imagination; just as we prefer the company 
of those who are in good health and spirits to 
that of the sickly and hypochondriacal, or as we 
would rather converse with a beautiful woman 
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than with an ugly one. I never knew but one 
man who would lend his money freely and fear¬ 
lessly in spite of circumstances (if you were 
likely to pay him, he grew peevish, and would 
pick a quarrel with you). I can only account 

for this from a certain sanguine buovancv and 
magnificence of spirit, not deterred by distant 

consequences, or damped by untoward appear¬ 
ances. I have been told by those who shared of 
the same bounty, that it was not owing to gene¬ 
rosity but ostentation—if so, he kept his osten¬ 
tation a secret from me, for I never received a 
hint or a look from which I could infer that I 
was not the lender, and he the person obliged. 
Neither was I expected to keep in the background 
or play an under-part. On the contrary, I was 
encouraged to do my best; my dormant faculties 
roused, the ease of my circumstances was on con¬ 
dition of the freedom and independence of my 
mind, my lucky hits were applauded, and I was 
paid to shine. I am not ashamed of such patron¬ 
age as this, nor do I regret any circumstance 

relating to it but its termination. 

The want of money loses us friends not 
worth the keeping, mistresses who are naturally 
jilts or coquets; it cuts us out of society, to which 
dress and equipage are the only introduction; 
and deprives us of a number of luxuries and 
advantages of which the only good is that they 
can only belong to the possessors of a large 
fortune. Many people are wretched because 
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they have not money to buy a fine horse, or to 
hire a fine house, or to keep a carriage, or to 
purchase a diamond necklace, or to go to a race- 
ball, or to give their servants new liveries. I 
cannot myself enter into all this. If I can live 
to think , and think to live , I am satisfied. Some 
want to possess pictures, others to collect libra¬ 
ries. All I wish is, sometimes, to see the one and 
read the other. Gray was mortified because he 
had not a hundred pounds to bid for a curious 
library; and the Duchess of - has immorta¬ 

lized herself by her liberality on that occasion, 
and by the handsome compliment she addressed 
to the poet, that “if it afforded him any satis¬ 
faction, she had been more than paid, by her 
pleasure in reading the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard ” 

Literally and truly, one cannot get on well 
in the world without money. 
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CHARLES LAMB 

ON THE CHILD ELIA 

I AM naturally, beforehand, shy of novel¬ 
ties; new books, new faces, new 
some mental twist which makes it difficul ^ 

me to face the prospective. I have almost cea 
to hone; and am sanguine only in the prospects 
of other (former) years. I plunge into foregone 
visions and conclusions. I encounter peli-me 
with oast disappointments. I am armour-p 
against old discouragements. I forgive, or o - 
come in fancy, old adversaries. I play over again 
for love, as the gamesters phrase it, games, 
which I once paid so dear. I would scarce now 
have any of those untoward accidents and events 
of my life reversed. I would no more alter them 
than the incidents of some well-contrived novel. 
Methinks, it is better that I should have pined 
away seven of my goldenest years, when I was 
thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice 
W—n than that so passionate a love-adventure 
should be lost. It was better that our family 
should have missed that legacy, which old Dorrell 
cheated us of, than that I should have at this 
moment two thousand pounds in banco , and be 
without the idea of that specious old rogue. 
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In a degree beneath manhood, it is my 
infirmity to look back upon those early days. Do 
I advance a paradox, when I say, that, skipping 
over the intervention of forty years, a man may 
have leave to love himself , without the imputa¬ 
tion of self-love ? 

If I know aught of myself, no one whose 
mind is introspective—and mine is painfully so 
—can have a less respect for his present identity, 
than I have for the man Elia. I know him to be 
light, and vain, and humoursome; a notorious*** 
addicted to***averse from counsel, neither tak¬ 
ing it, nor offering it;—***besides, a stammering 
buffoon; what you will; lay it on, and spare not; 
I subscribe to it all, and much more, than thou 
canst be willing to lay at his door—but for the 
child Elia—that other me, there in the back¬ 
ground—I must take leave to cherish the 
remembrance of that young master—with as 
little reference, I protest, to this stupid change¬ 
ling of five-and-forty, as if it had been a child 
of some other house, and not of my parents. I 
can cry over its patient small-pox at five, and 
rougher medicaments. I can lay its poor fevered 
head upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, and wake 
with it in surprise at the gentle posture of 
maternal tenderness hanging over it, that un¬ 
known had watched its sleep. I know how it 
shrank from any the least colour of falsehood.— 
God help thee, Elia, how thou art changed ! 
Thou art sophisticated.—I know how honest, 
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how courageous (for a weakling) it was—how 
religious, how imaginative, how hopeful ! From 
what have I not fallen, if the child I remember 
was indeed myself—and not some dissembling 
guardian, presenting a false identity, to give the 
rule to my unpractised steps, and regulate the 
tone of my moral being ! 

That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope 
of sympathy, in such retrospection, may be the 
symptom of some sickly idiosyncrasy. Or is it 
owing to another cause; simply, that being with¬ 
out wife or family, I have not learned to project 
myself enough out of myself; and having no off¬ 
spring of my own to dally with, I turn back upon 
memory, and adopt my own early idea, as my 
heir and favourite ? If these speculations seem 
fantastical to thee, reader—(a busy man, per¬ 
chance), if I tread out of the way of thy sym¬ 
pathy, and am singularly-conceited only, I retire, 
impenetrable to ridicule, under the phantom 
cloud of Elia. 

The elders, with whom I was brought up, 
were of a character not likely to let slip the 
sacred observance of any old institution; and the 
ringing out of the Old Year was kept by them 
with circumstances of peculiar ceremony. In 
those davs the sound of those midnight chimes, 
though it seemed to raise hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive 
imagery into my fancy. Yet I then scarce con¬ 
ceived what it meant, or thought it as a reckon- 
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ing that concerned me. Not childhood alone, 
but the young man till thirty, never feels 
practically that he is mortal. He knows it 
indeed, and, if need were, he could preach a 
horn ly on the fragility of life; but he brings it 
not home to himself, any more than in a hot 
June we can appropriate to our imagination the 

freezing days of December. 

But now, shall I confess a truth?—I feel 
these audits but too powerfully. I begin to 
count the probabilities of my duration, and to 
grudge at the expenditure of moments and 
shortest periods, like miser’s farthings. In pro¬ 
portion as the years both lessen and shorten, I 
set mere count upon their periods, and would 
fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke 
of the great wheel. I am not content to pass 
away like a weaver’s shuttle. Those metaphors 
solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable 
draught of mortality. I care not to be carried 
with the tide, that smoothly bears human life 
to eternity; and reluct at the inevitable course 
of destiny. 

I am in love with this green earth; the face 
of town and country; the unspeakable rural 
solitudes, and the sweet security of streets. T 
would set up my tabernacle here. I am content 
to stand still at the age to which I am arrived; 
I, and my friends: to be no younger, no richer, 
no handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by 
age; or drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into 
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the grave. Any alteration, on this earth of 
mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and dis¬ 
composes me. My household-gods plant a terrible 
fixed foot, and are not rooted up without blood. 
They do not willingly seek Lavinian shores. A 
new state of being staggers me. 

Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary 
walks, and summer holidays, and the greenness 
of fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and 
candle-light, and fire-side conversations, and 
innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself— 
do these things go out with life ? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, 
when you are pleasant with him ? 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios ! 
must I part with the intense delight of having 
you (huge armfuls) in my embraces ? Must 
knowledge come to me, if it comes at all, by 
some awkward experiment of intuition, and no 
longer by this familiar process of reading ? 

Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them here, 
—the recognizable face—the ‘sweet assurance of 
a look’? 



From The Essays of Elia . 
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ON TASTE AND CHARACTER 

I WANT YOU to think a little of the deep 
significance of this word “taste”; for no state¬ 
ment of mine has been more earnestly or oftener 
controverted than that good taste is essentially 
a moral quality. “No,” say many of my anta¬ 
gonists, “taste is one thing, morality is another. 
Tell us what is pretty; we shall be glad to know 
that; but preach no sermons to us.” 

Permit me, therefore, to fortify this old 
dogma of mine somewhat. Taste is not only a 
part and an index of morality;—it is the ONLY 
morality. 

The first, and last, and closest trial question 
to any living creature is, “What do you like?” 
Tell me what you like, and I’ll tell you what 
you._ are. Go out into the street, and ask the 
first man or woman you meet, what their “taste” 
is; and if they answer candidly, you know them, 
body and soul. “You, my friend in the rags, 
with the unsteady gait, what do you like?” “A 
pipe, and a quartern of gin.” I know you. “You, 
good woman with the quick step and tidy 
bonnet, what do you like?” “A swept hearth, 
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and a clean tea-table; and my husband opposite 
me, and a baby at my breast.” Good; I know 
you also. “You, little girl with the golden hair 
and the soft eyes, what do you like?” “My 
canary, and a run among the wood hyacinths. 
“You, little boy, with the dirty hands, and the 
low forehead, what do you like?” “A shy at 
the sparrows, and a game at pitch-farthing.” 
Good; we know them all now. What more need 

we ask ? 

“Nay,” perhaps you answer; “we need 
rather to ask what these people and children do, 
than what they like. If they do right, it is no 
matter that they like what is wrong; and if 
they do wrong, it is no matter that they like 
what is right. Doing is the great thing; and it 
does not matter that the man likes drinking, so 
that he does not drink; nor that the little girl 
likes to be kind to her canary, if she will learn 
her lessons; nor that the little boy likes throw¬ 
ing stones at the sparrows, if he goes to the 
Sunday school.” Indeed, for a short time, and 
in a provisional sense, this is true. For if, reso¬ 
lutely, people do what is right, in time they 
come to like doing it. But they only are in a 
right moral state when they have come to like 
doing it; and as long as they don't like it, they 
are still in a vicious state. The man is not in 
health of body who is always thirsting for the 
bottle in the cupboard, though he bravely bears 
his thirst. And the entire object of true edu- 
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cation is to make people not merely do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things—not merely 
industrious, but to love industry—not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge—not merely 
pure, but to love purity—not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice. 

But you may answer or think, “Is the liking 

for outside ornaments,—for pictures, or statues, 
or furniture, or architecture,—a moral quality?” 
Yes, most surely, if a rightly set liking. Taste 
for any pictures or statues is not a moral quality 
but taste for good ones is. Only here again we 
have to define the word “good.” I don’t mean 
by “good,” clever—or learned—or difficult in 
the doing. Take a picture of Teniers, of sots 
quarrelling over their dice ; it is an entirely 
clever picture; so clever that nothing in its kind 
has ever been done equal to it; but it is also an 
entirely base and evil picture. It is an expres¬ 
sion of delight in the prolonged contemplation 
of a vile thing, and delight in that is an 
“unmannered,” or “immoral” quality. It is “bad 
taste” in the profoundest sense—it is the taste 
of the devils. On the other hand, a picture of 
Titian’s, or a Greek statue, or a Greek coin or a 
Turner landscape, expresses delight in the per¬ 
petual contemplation of a good and perfect 
thing. That is an entirely moral quality—it is 

the taste of the angels. 

And all delight in art, and all love of it, 
resolve themselves into simple love of that 
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which deserves love. That deserving is the 
quality which we call ' lovelines , ether 

not an indifferent nor optional thln 8 
we love this or that; but it is just Uie v. elfun 

tion of all our being. What we l * e 

what we are, and is the sign of what we are, 

and to teach taste is inevitably to form charac 


t<!r As 1 was thinking over this, in walking up 
Fleet Street the other day, my eye caught ‘he 
title of a book standing open in a bookseller s 
window. It was-On the Necessity of the 
Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. . 

thought to myself, “my classifying friend when 
you have diffused your taste, where will your 
classes be ? The man who likes what you hke, 
belongs to the same class with you, I think. 
Inevitably so. You may put him to other work 
if you choose; but, by the condition you have 
brought him into, he will dislike the other work 
as much as you would yourself. You get hold 
of a scavenger, or a costermonger, who enjoyed 
the Newgate Calendar for literature, and Pop 
goes the Weasel’ for music. You think you can 
make him like Dante and Beethoven ? I wish 
you joy of your lessons; but if you do, you have 

made a gentleman of him. 

And so completely and unexpectedly is this 

so, that, if I had time to-night, I could show you 
that a nation cannot be affected by any-vice, or 
weakness, without expressing it, legibly, and 
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for ever, either in bad art, or by want of art; 
and that there is no national virtue, small or 
great, which is not manifestly expressed in all 
the art which circumstances enable the people 
possessing that virtue to produce. Take, for 
instance, your great English virtue of enduring 
and patient courage. You have at present in 
England only one art of any consequence—that 
is, iron-working. You know thoroughly well 
how to cast and hammer iron. Now, do you 
think in those masses of lava which you build 
volcanic cones to melt, and which you forge at 
the mouths of the Infernos you have created; 
do you think, on those iron plates, your courage 
and endurance are not written for ever—not 
merely with an iron pen, but on iron parchment? 

And take also your great English vice— 
European vice—vice of all the world—vice of all 
other worlds that roll and shine in heaven, bear¬ 
ing with them yet the atmosphere of hell—the 
vice of jealousy, which brings competition into 
your commerce, treachery into your councils and 
dishonour into your wars—the vice which has 
rendered for you, and for your next neighbouring 
nation, the daily occupations of existence no 
longer possible, but with the mail upon your 
breasts and the sword loose in its sheath; so that, 
at last, you have realized for all the multitudes 
of the two great peoples who lead the so-called 
civilization of the earth,—you have realized for 
them all, I say, in person and in policy, what was 
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once true only of the rough border riders of your 
Cheviot hills— 

“They carved at the meal 

1 With gloves of steel, . , .. 

And they drank the red wine through the 

helmet barr’d 

—do you think that this national shame and 
dastardliness of heart are not written as legibly 
on every rivet of your iron armour as the 
strength of the right hands that forged it ? 


From The Crown oj Wild Olive. 
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R. L. STEVENSON 

“ON PLAYING THE SEDULOUS APE” 

ALL through my boyhood and youth, I was 
known and pointed out for the pattern of an 
idler; and yet I was always busy on my own 
private end, which was to learn to write. I 
kept always two books in my pocket, one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind 
was busy fitting what I saw with appropriate 
words; when I sat by the roadside, I would either 
read, or a pencil and a penny version-book 
would be in my hand, to note down the features 
of the scene or commemorate some halting 
stanzas. Thus I lived with words. And what I 
thus wrote was for no ulterior use, it was 
written consciously for practice. It was not so 
much that I wished to be an author (though I 
wished that too) as that I had vowed that I 
would learn to write. That was a proficiency 
that tempted me; and I practised to acquire it, 
as men learn to whittle, in a wager with myself. 
Description was the principal field of my exer¬ 
cise; for to any one with senses there is always 
something worth describing, and town and 
country are but one continuous subject. But I 


3 
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worked in other ways also; often accompanied 
my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which I 
played many parts; and often exercised myself 
in writing down conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the 
diaries I sometimes tried to keep, but always 
and very speedily discarded, finding them a 
school of posturing and melancholy self-decep¬ 
tion. And yet this was not the most efficient 
part of my training. Good though it was, it only 
taught me (so far as I have learned them at all) 
the lower and less intellectual elements of the 
art, the choice of the essential note and the right 
word: things that to a happier constitution had 
perhaps come by nature. And regarded as 
training, it had one grave defect; for it set me 
no standard of achievement. So that there was 
perhaps more profit, as there was certainly more 
effort, in my secret labours at home. 

Whenever I read a book or a passage that 
particularly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendered with propriety, in 
which there was either some conspicuous force 
or some happy distinction of style, I must sit 
down at once and set myself to ape that qua¬ 
lity. I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and 
tried again, and was again unsuccessful; but at 
least in these vain bouts, I got some practice in 
rhythm, in harmony, in construction and the 
co-ordination of parts. I have thus played the 
sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, 
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to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, 
to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Obermann. 

I remember one of these monkey tricks, which 
was called The Vanity of Morals: it was to have 
had a second part, The Vanity of Knowledge; and 
as I had neither morality nor scholarship, the 
names were apt; but the second part was never 
attempted, and the first was written (which is 
my reason for recalling it, ghostlike, from its 
ashes) no less than three times: first in the 
manner of Hazlitt, second in the manner of 
Ruskin, who had cast on me a passing spell, and 
third, in a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

So with my other works: Cain, an epic, was 
(save the mark!) an imitation of Sordello: Robin 
Hood, a tale in verse, took an eclectic middle 
course among the fields of Keats, Chaucer and 
Morris: in Monmouth, a tragedy, I reclined on 
the bosom of Mr. Swinburne; in my innumer¬ 
able gouty-footed lyrics, I followed many 
masters; in the first draft of The King’s Pardon, 
a tragedy, I was on the trail of no lesser man 
than John Webster; in the second draft of the 

T ^ 

same piece, with staggering versatility, I had 
shifted my allegiance to Congreve, and of course 
conceived my fable in a less serious vein—for it 
was not Congreve’s verse, it was his exquisite 
prose, that I admired and sought to copy. Even 

at the age of thirteen I tried to do justice to the 

* 

inhabitants of the famous city of Peebles in the 
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style of the Book of Snobs. So I might go on for 

ever, through all my abortive novels, and down 

to my later plays, of which I think more tern 

> f° r they were not only conceived at first 

under the bracing influence of old Dumas, but 

have met with resurrections: one, strangely 

bettered by another hand, came on the stage 

itself and was played by bodily actors; the other, 

originally known as Semiramis: a Tragedy, I 

have observed on bookstalls under the alias’ of 

Prince Otto. But enough has been said to show 

by what arts of impersonation, and in what 

purely ventriloquial efforts I first saw my words 
on paper. 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to 
write; whether I have profited or not, that is the 
way. It was so Keats learned, and there was 
never a finer temperament for literature than 
Keats ; it was so, if we could trace it out, that all 
men have learned; and that is why a revival of 

letters is always accompanied or heralded by a 
cast back to earlier and fresher models. Per¬ 
haps I hear some one cry out: But this is not) 
the way to be original! It is not; nor is there 
any way but to be born so. Nor yet, if you are 
born original, is there anything in this training 
that shall clip the wings of your originality, 
here can be none more original than Mon- 
aigne, neither could any be more unlike Cicero- 
yet no craftsman can fail to see how much the 
one must have tried in his time to imitate the 
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other. Burns is the very type of a prime force 
in letters : he was of all men the most imitative. 
Shakespeare himself, the imperial, proceeds 
directly from a school. It is only from a school 
that we can expect to have good writers ; it is 
almost invariably from a school that great 
writers, these lawless exceptions, issue. Nor is 
there anything here that should astonish the 
considerate. Before he can tell what cadences 
he truly prefers, the student should have tried 
all that are possible; before he can choose and 
preserve a fitting key of words, he should long 
have practised the literary scales; and it is only 
after years of such gymnastic that he can sit 
down at last, legions of words swarming to his 
call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously 
bidding for his choice, and he himself knowing 
what he wants to do and (within the narrow 
limit of a man’s ability) able to do it. 

And it is the great point of these imitations 
that there still shines beyond the students’ 
reach his inimitable model. Let him try as he 
please, he is still sure of failure; and it is a very 
old and a very true saying that failure is the 
only highroad to success. I must have had some 
disposition to learn; for I clear-sightedly con¬ 
demned my own performances. I liked doing 
them indeed; but when they were done, I could 
see they were rubbish. In consequence, I very 
rarely showed them even to my friends; and 
such friends as I chose to be my confidants I 
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must have chosen well, for they had the friend¬ 
liness to be quite plain with me. “Padding,” 
said one. Another wrote: “I cannot understand 
why you do lyrics so badly.” No more could I! 
Thrice I put myself in the way of a more autho¬ 
ritative rebuff, by sending a paper to a magazine. 
These were returned; and I was not surprised 
nor even pained. If they had not been looked 
at, as (like all amateurs) I suspected was the 
case, there was no good in repeating the experi¬ 
ment; if they had been looked at—well, then I 
had not yet learned to write, and I must keep 
on learning and living. Lastly, I had a piece of 
good fortune which is the occasion of this paper, 
and by which I was able to see my literature in 
print, and to measure experimentally how far I 
stood from the favour of the public. 


From Meviories and Portraits. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 

ON THE CRYPTIC AND THE ELLIPTIC 

SURELY the art of reporting speeches is in 
a strange state of degeneration. We should not 
object, perhaps, to the reporter’s making the 
speeches much shorter than they are; but we do 
object to his making all the speeches much worse 
than they are. And the method which he employs 
is one which is dangerously unjust. When a 
statesman or philosopher makes an important 
speech, there are several courses which the 
reporter might take without being unreasonable. 
Perhaps the most reasonable course of all would 
be not to report the speech at all. Let the world 
live and love, marry and give in marriage, with¬ 
out that particular speech, as they did (in some 
desperate way) in the days when there were no 
newspapers. A second course would be to 
report a small part of it; but to get that right. A 
third course, far better if you can do it, is to 
understand the main purpose and argument of 
the speech, and report that in clear and logical 
language of your own. In short, the three possi¬ 
ble methods are, first to leave the man’s speech 
alone; second, to report what he says or some ~ 
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complete part of what he says; and third, to 
report what he means. But the present way of 
reporting speeches (mainly created, I think, by 
the scrappy methods of the Daily Mail) is some¬ 
thing utterly different from both these ways, and 
quite useless and misleading. 

The present method is this: the reporter sits 
listening to a tide of words which he does not try 
to understand, and does not, generally speaking, 
even try to take down; he waits until something 
occurs in the speech which for some reason 


sounds funny, or memorable, 


or very exaggerat¬ 


ed, or, perhaps, merely concrete; then he writes 


it down and waits for the next one. If the orator 


says that the Premier is like a porpoise in the sea 
under some special circumstances, the reporter 
gets in the porpoise even if he leaves out the 
Premier. If the orator begins by saying that 
Mr. Chamberlain is rather like a violoncello, the 
reporter does not even wait to hear why he is 
like a violoncello. He has got hold of something 
material, and so he is quite happy. The strong 
words are all put in; the chain of thought is left 
out. If the orator uses the word “donkey,” down 
goes the word “donkey.” If the orator uses the 
word “damnable,” down goes the word “damna¬ 
ble.” They follow each other so abruptly in the 
report that it is often hard to discover the fasci¬ 
nating fact as to what was damnable or who was 
being compared with a donkey. And the whole 
line of argument in which these things occurred 
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is entirely lost. I have before me a newspaper 
report of a speech by Mr. Bernard Shaw, of 
which one complete and separate paragraph 
runs like this:— 

“Capital meant spare money over and above 
one’s needs. Their country was not really their 
country at all except in patriotic songs.” 

I am well enough acquainted with the whole 
map of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s philosophy to know 
that those two statements might have been 
related to each other in a hundred ways. But I 
think that if they were read by an ordinary 
intelligent man, who happened not to know Mr. 
Shaw’s views, he would form no impression at 
all except that Mr. Shaw was a lunatic of more 
than usually abrupt conversation and disconnect¬ 
ed mind. The other two methods would certainly 
have done Mr. Shaw more justice: the reporter 
should either have taken down verbatim what 
the speaker really said about Capital, or have 
given an outline of the way in which this idea 
was connected with the idea about patriotic 
songs. 

But we have not the advantage of knowing 
what Mr. Shaw really did say, so we had better 
illustrate the different methods from something 
that we do know. Most of us, I suppose, know 
Mark Antony’s Funeral speech in Julius Caesar. 
Now Mark Antony would have no reason to com¬ 
plain if he were not reported at all; if the Daily 
Pilum or the Morning Fasces , or whatever it was. 
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confined itself to saying, “Mr. Mark Antony also 
spoke/’ or “Mr. Mark Antony, having addressed 
the audience, the meeting broke up in some con¬ 
fusion.” The next honest method, worthy of a 
noble Roman reporter, would be, that since he 
could not report the whole of the speech, he 
should report some of the speech. He might 
say _“Mr. Mark Antony, in the course of his 

speech, said:— 

“ ‘When that the poor have cried Caesar hath wept: 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff.’ ” 

In that case one good, solid argument of Mark 
Antony would be correctly reported. The third 
and far higher course for the Roman reporter 
would be to give a philosophical statement of the 
purport of the speech. As thus: r Mr. Mark 
Antony, in the course of a powerful speech, con¬ 
ceded the high motives of the Republican lea¬ 
ders, and disclaimed any intention of raising the 
people against them; he thought, however, that 
many instances could be quoted against the 
theory of Caesar’s ambition, and he concluded 
by reading, at the request of the audience, the 
will of Caesar, which proved that he had the most 
benevolent designs towards the Roman people.” 
That is (I admit) not quite so fine as Shakespeare, 
but it is a statement of the man’s political posi¬ 
tion. But if a Daily Mail reporter were sent to 
take down Antony’s oration, he would simply 
wait for any expressions that struck him as odd 
and put them down one after another without 
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any logical connection at all. It would turn out 
something like this: “Mr. Mark Antony washed 
for his audience’s ears. He had thrice offered 
Caesar a crown. Caesar was like a deer. If he 
were Brutus he would put a wound in every 
tongue. The stones of Rome would mutiny. See 
what a rent the envious Casca paid. Brutus was 
Caesar’s angel. The right honourable gentleman 
concluded by saying that he and the audience 
had all fallen down.” That is the report of a 
political speech in a modern, progressive, or 
American manner, and I wonder whether the 
Romans would have put up with it. 

The reports of the debates in the Houses of 
Parliament are constantly growing smaller and 
smaller in our newspapers. Perhaps this is partly 
because the speeches are growing duller and 
duller. I think in some degree the two things 
act and re-act on each other. For fear of the 
newspapers politicians are dull, and at last they 
are too dull even for the newspapers. The 
speeches in our time are more careful and elabo¬ 
rate, because they are meant to be read, and not 
to be heard. And exactly because they are more 
careful and elaborate, they are not so likely to 
be worthy of a careful and elaborate report. They 
are not interesting enough. So the moral cowar¬ 
dice of modern politicians has, after all, some 
punishment attached to it by the silent anger of 
heaven. Precisely because our political speeches 
are meant to be reported, they are not worth 
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reporting. Precisely because they are carefully 
designed to be read, nobody reads them. 

Thus we may concede that politicians have 
done something towards degrading journalism. 
It was not entirely done by us, the journalists 
But most of it was. It was mostly the fruit of our 
first and most natural sin—the habit of regarding 
ourselves as conjurers rather than priests, for the 
definition is that a conjurer is apart from his 
audience, while a priest is a part of his. The 
conjurer despises his congregation; if the priest 
despises any one, it must be himself. The curse 
of all journalism, but especially of that yellow 
journalism which is the shame of our profession, 
is that we think ourselves cleverer than the peo¬ 
ple for whom we write, whereas, in fact, we are 
generally even stupider. But this insolence has 
its Nemesis; and that Nemesis is well illustrated 
in this matter of reporting. 

For the journalist, having grown accustomed 
to talking down to the public, commonly talks 
too low at last, and becomes merely barbaric and 
unintelligible. By his very efforts to be obvious 
he becomes obscure. This just punishment may 
specially be noticed in the case of those stagger¬ 
ing and staring headlines which American 
journalism introduced and which some English 
journalism imitates. I once saw a headline in a 
London paper which ran simply thus: “Dobbin’s 
Little Mary.” This was intended to be familiar 
and popular, and therefore, presumably, lucid. 
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But it was some time before I realized, after 
reading about half the printed matter under¬ 
neath, that it had something to do with the pro¬ 
per feeding of horses. At first sight, I took it, as 
the historical reader of the future will certainly 
take it, as containing some allusion to the little 
daughter who so monopolized the affections of 
the Major at the end of Vanity Fair. The Ameri¬ 
cans carry to an even wilder extreme this dark¬ 
ness by excess of light. You may find a column 
in an American paper headed “Poet Brown Off 
Orange-flowers,” or “Senator Robinson Shoehorns 
Hats Now,” and it may be quite a long time be¬ 
fore the full meaning breaks upon you: it has not 
broken upon me yet. 

And something of this intellectual venge¬ 
ance pursues also those who adopt the modern 
method of reporting speeches. They also become 
mystical, simply by trying to be vulgar. They 
also are condemned to be always trying to write 
like George R. Sims, and succeeding, in spite of 
themselves, in writing like Maeterlinck. That 
combination of words which I have quoted from 
an alleged speech of Mr. Bernard Shaw's was 
written down by the reporter with the idea that 
he was being particularly plain and democratic. 
But, as a matter of fact, if there is any connection 
between the two sentences, it must be something 
as dark as the deepest roots of Browning, or 
something as invisible as the most airy filaments 
of Meredith. To be simple and to be democratic 
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are two very honourable and austere achieve 
ments; and it is not given to all the snobs and 
self-seekers to achieve them. High above even 
Maeterlinck or Meredith stand those, like Homer 
and Milton, whom no one can misunderstand. 
And Homer and Milton are not only better poets 
than Browning (great as he was), but they would 
also have been very much better journalists than 

the young men on the Daily Mail. 

As it is, however, this misrepresentation of 

speeches is only a part of a vast journalistic mis¬ 
representation of all life as it is. Journalism is 
popular, but it is popular mainly as fiction. Life 
is one world, and life seen in the newspapers 
another; the public enjoys both, but it is more 
or less conscious of the difference. People do not 
believe, for instance, that the debates in the 
House of Commons are as dramatic as they 
appear in the daily papers. If they did they would 
go, not to the daily paper, but to the House of 
Commons. The galleries would be crowded 
every night as they were in the French Revolu¬ 
tion; for instead of seeing a printed story for a 
penny they would be seeing an acted drama foi 
nothing. But the people know in their hearts 
that journalism is a conventional art like any 
other, that it selects, heightens, and falsifies. 
Only its Nemesis is the same as that of other 
arts: if it loses all care for truth it loses all form 
likewise. The modern who paints too cleverly 
produces a picture of a cow which might be the 
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earthquake at San Francisco. And the journalist 
who reports a speech too cleverly makes it mean 
nothing at all. 


From Not That It Matters. 




PART II 


ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 




VII 



LAURENCE BINYON 

day with the great mogul 


HARDLY any one so conspicuously eminent 
in history is so plainly set before our eyes or has 
so actual a presence in our imagination. The 
detailed records of Akbar’s daily life, no less than 


of his achievements, are corroborated not only p 

by numerous portraits but by a long series of 
small paintings, in which his manifold activities 
are vividly de picted . We have him before our } 
eyes in his prime of life. He is compact of frame, 
muscular, rather burly; of moderate stature, but 
broad-shouldered; neither lean nor stout; of a 
healthy complexion, the colour of ripe wheat. 
His eyes, rather small, but with long lashes, spar¬ 
kle like the points of light on little waves when 
they catch the sun. He wears moustaches, but 
no beard. His voice is loud and full. When he 
laughs, it is with his whole face. His movements 
are quick, though from much riding in his youth 
he is slightly bow-legged. He carries his head 
a little on one side over the right shoulder. His 
nose is no commanding beak; it is straight and 
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small, the nostrils wide and mobile. Below the 
left nostril is a'wart, thought to be very agree¬ 
able in appearance. In whatever assemblage of 
men, he is recognizably the king. He radiates 
energy. His temper is naturally violent; and he 
is aware of it, so much so, that his orders are that 
no death-warrant is to be carried out till it is 
twice confirmed. His anger is terrible, but 
easily appeased. He has an insatiable curiosity, 
and loves new things. His mind i-s as incessantly 
employed as his body. 

And yet strange to say, Akbar, the greatest 
and, except possibly Philip of Spain, the wealthi¬ 
est potentate of his time in the world, a man 
versed in history and poetry and delighting in 
philosophical discussion, is illiterate. He can 
neither read nor write. It is true that there 
exists on the flyleaf of a precious manuscript 
copy of the ‘Life of Timur,’ Akbar’s ancestor, a 
single signature of his, laboriously written in a 
childish hand and reverently attested by his son, 
Jehangir. But this signature, preserved as an 
unique m arve l, only confirms the universal testi¬ 
mony to his inability. Yet, if unable to read, he 
is all the more able to remember. He has books 
read aloud to him, and knows them better than 
if he had read them himself. His memory indeed 
is as prodigious as his energy. 

A traveller from Europe in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century who should arrive at last 
in the Mogul's dominion would find no difficulty 
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in seeing the emperor at close quarters and enjoy¬ 
ing his conversation. Foreigners were welcome 
and indeed among those who habitually thronged - 
the courtyards at Fatehpur-Sikri, that strange 
splendid city built at Akbar’s whim and after¬ 
wards so suddenly abandoned, were men of vari¬ 
ous Asiatic races, predominantly Persians, Turks, 
and Hindus, and of many divers creeds. ‘The 
Great Mogul’ was a sort of fairy-tale in the 
West; yet here were all the marks of a civiliza¬ 
tion closely parallel with that of Europe, though 
so different on the surface. Refinements were 
here of every sort : not only luxurious appoint¬ 
ments and the grati ficat ion of the senses, but a ;V, / ,. 
love of letters and the arts. Poetry was held in 
high honour. Painters and architects abounded 
under the direct patronage of the emperor, who 
himself had learnt to draw and was a skilled 

/ f J 

musician, besides being a worker in half a dozen . ' 

handicrafts. If theological disputation and reli- A;' 

^ \ j v 

gions animosi t ies^wer e a sign of high civilization, ^ r /' , ; 

these rivalled in fierceness those of Western 
countries; but while in Europe the disputants 
burnt or massacred one another in their zeal, and 
devastated whole countries in the name of reli- - 

gion ? here in India a restraining power prevented 
arguments from ending in the use of swords: 
here was a monarch who actually believed in 
toleration. 

Any day, then, our traveller might have seen 
Akbar holding a reception; for he holds audience 
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twice a day. The blaze of the Indian sun makes 
strong shadows from the verandah-pillars of the 
red sandstone palace, where Akbar receives one 

f 

> j Wurtier or en voy after another. Peacocks sun 

y themselves on the roof of the verandah; in the 
^ tyard elephants are slowly led; a groom holds 

a cheetah in leash; an animated crowd of virile- 
looking men in dresses of fine silk and of various 
colours stand about. Akbar himself is dressed 
in a surcoat reaching to the knees, and wears a 
closely-rolled turban hiding his hair; a rope of 
great pearls hangs from his neck. His manner 
has subtle changes. With the great he is great 
and does not unbend; to the humble he is kindly 
and sympathetic. It is noticeable how he makes 
more of the small presents of the poor (and he is 
very fond of presents) than of the costly gifts of 
the nobles, at which he will hardly glance. As 
a dispenser of justice he is famous; every one 
wronged (an observer said) ‘believes the emperor 
is on his side.’ 

Four times in twenty-four hours Akbar 
prays to God: at sunrise, at noon, at sunset, and 
midnight. But any one who tried to keep up 
with his daily activities would need to be of iron 
make. Three hours suffice for Akbar’s sleep. 
He eats but one meal a day, and that at no fixed 
time. He eats but little meat, less and less as 
he grows older: ‘Why should we make ourselves 
a sepulchre for beasts?’ is one of his sayings. 
Rice and sweetmeats are the chief of his diet, 
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and fruit, of which he is extremely fond. His 
day is a long one, and he fills it full. Between 
state councils and conferences with ministers or 
generals he inspects his elephants—of which he 
has five thousand in his stables—his horses, and 
other animals. He knows them by name. He 
notes their condition; if any show signs of 
growing thin and poorly, the keeper responsible 
finds his salary do cked . Presently he will repair 
to an upper terrace where are the dove-cotes, 
built of blue and white brick, and with infinite 
pleasure he watches the evolutions of the 
tumbler-pigeons, deploying and returning, mass¬ 
ing or separating, to the sound of a whistle. 
But though entering with such zest on his 
amusements, his mind is occupied also with 
other things: for messengers arrive continually 
from every part of the empire and rapid deci¬ 
sions have to be taken. Another time he is 
inspecting his school of painters, passing quickly 
among them and appraising their work. Or he 
will go down to the workshop, and turn carpen¬ 
ter or stonemason. He is especially fond of the 
foundry, and loves to found a cannon with his 


/ » 


I • 


own hands. 

When at evening lights are lit in the great 
hall, the emperor takes his seat among his cour¬ 
tiers and has books read to him; or music is play¬ 
ed, and Akbar himself joins in or he laughs at 
jests and stories. If there are foreigners present, 
he plies them with unceasing questions. He will 
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sit far into the night absorbed in discussions on 
religion: this is one of his dear delights. Yet 
this crowded, pulsing life does not wholly absorb 
him. Frequently he will disappear and sit apart 
in solitary meditation for hours at a time. 

Such is Akbar’s way of life at court. But 
these are only intervals between campaigns, 
which he always opens with a hunt on an enor¬ 
mous scale. Even on his campaigns he will, when 
there is no need for swift marching, pursue much 
the same occupations. 

Of how many notable people in the world’s 
history does our knowledge seem so complete ? 

From AKBAR by LAURENCE BINYON. 

D i if.- • °-\'\' 1 oJis £1 • 
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LEOPOLD INFELD 

EINSTEIN: A PORTRAIT 

I 

Once, as Einstein and I walked across the 
Princeton campus toward his home, discussing 
questions only very loosely connected with 
physics, I asked Einstein why he thought his 
fame had become greater than that of any other 
living scientist, perhaps greater than that of any 
scientist in the past. I remember vaguely that 
the question did not seem to interest Einstein, 
that he did not say anything striking or worth 
recalling. I volunteered a theory that I had 
heard a few years before in Cambridge. I said 
that this great fame had started very soon after 
the First World War, when men were sick and 
tired of killing, hatred, distrust and fear. In 
their daily papers they read that light rays bend 
in a gravitational field; that this had been dis¬ 
covered in faraway countries, during a solar 
eclipse, by an exposition of English scientists, 
and had been predicted some years before by a 
German scientist, Albert Einstein. Here was a 
phenomenon of nature as stirring and colourful 
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as the darkening of the sun and the appearance 
•of stars in daytime. It told the people of the 
world that on both sides of the trenches scientists 
had worked on a new theory of our universe, a 
theory that was now tested by the collaboration 
of scientists from the two camps that had 
fought each other a while ago. Here was an 
event that captured the imagination of the 

people, and expressed their longing for peace 
and for a better world. ~~ 

Einstein thought that there might be some 
truth in this explanation, but he did not seem 
convinced; nor did he seem to care whether or 
not the theory was true. And I believe now 
that this explanation is too narrow; that it 
depends too much upon an accident; that it does 
not explain why Einstein’s fame did not fade 
during the many years that followed. 

It is not easy to understand Einstein. Yet I 

believe that if we know why his fame persists 

why he is hated or ridiculed by some and 

revered by others—if we shall understand that 

-then, I believe, we may have a clue to 
J^instem s character. 




I have met many scientists in my life 
have met them in real life and in the pages o 

experiment* 6 * Z 3 h ‘ ghIy 

tract from them their research ability, and tZ 
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,W conversation anything that even remotely 
concerns their scholarship. What will remam 

°‘ Here is no way of answering this question. 

They will become - f e " 

aem to™ vain, bigoted, smug men, or brilliant 
""^eited^eg^ »- 

r e «n. Tdo not ^believe that preoccupation . 

With science makes for a better man; I do not 
even believe that it much improves his use o 
logic outside science. If it does anything, pei - 
haps it improves the honesty with which 

expounds his opinions—but not the;r ^ a l f r 0m 

Jr* rnnrr zxzrz 

■ssr rstrata su. r - 

£5 Brownian motion. Einstein, ,s he only 
scientist of whom I would say that, after s ^ 

tracting all this, he will remain just as g 

he r "^rrc.rwrr^ 

Sein as 6 an ordinary human bring, and forget 

‘he H ° f ; Sir;— h h ista C d , I 
intr: ° B* what I Wish to say is some- 
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thing comparatively simple, and based upon my 
own experience. During the two years of my 
association with Einstein, while I saw him 
almost every day—sometimes twice a day— 
during those many months, I was more and 
more aware of a greatness that has nothing to 
do with his scientific achievements. I learned 
much from Einstein in the field of science. Yet 
as years pass by, I am well aware that I value 
most the many intangible things outside the 
field of science that I have learned from him. 

0 






t 


,V> 

. • r 


. \ ’ ‘ a ' 

I met Einstein’s name for the first time a& 
,j,;an undergraduate student in Cracow (Poland) 
during my _sflphomOEe_j;eai^ At the end of his 
lectures in mechanics my professor devoted the 
last two hours to the Special Relativity Theory. 
Later, while studying Relativity Theory from, 
original papers (there were no books on it at that 
time), I thought much about the genius and 
imagination of its inventor. With the exception 
of specialists, no one knew Einstein’s name at 
that time (1917). I did not have the slightest 
idea how old Einstein was or what he looked 
like. 


Then suddenly, almost overnight, Einstein’s 
great fame began. At this time I was a school 
teacher in a small Polish town, and I did what 
hundreds of others did all over the world. I 
gave a public lecture on the Relativity Theory,. 
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and the crowd that queued up on a cold winter 
night was so great that it could not be accom¬ 
modated in the largest hall in the town. Einstein’s 
photograph appeared in many newspapers, and 
to my astonishment I saw a face more that of 
an artist and a prophet than that of a scientist. 

(I am aware that the last sentence is to some 

extent meaningless). 

I saw Einstein for the first time in Berlin in 
1921, when I was pacing the streets, trying my 
best to become a student at the University 
where Planck, Laue and Einstein lectured. I 
felt unhappy, because I knew nobody. I was 
lonely, as one can feel lonely only in a great 
hostile city. For weeks I waited for appoint¬ 
ments with people—only to find out how little 
they cared whether or not I were accepted by 
the University of Berlin. Yet at that time this 
seemed to me the decisive question of my life. 

In desperation I rang up Einstein, and, to my ; y 
incredu lous, astonishment, was asked to come' U 

right over. 

Kindness is a difficult thing to take, when ifc 
comes suddenly against an icy background of 
hostility and indifference. Einstein greeted me 
with a smile, offered me a cigarette, talked to 
me as an equal and showed a childlike trust m 
everything I said. My short interview was an 
important event in my life-. Instead of thinking 
about his genius, about his achievements in 
physics, I thought then, and later, about his 
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great kindness, about his loud laugh, about the 
gentle way he talked, about the brilliance of his 
eyes, about the clumsiness with which he looked 
for a piece of paper on a desk full of papers, 
about the queer mixture of great warmth and 

great aloofness. 

IV 

I did not see Einstein for the next fifteen 
years. I had a few letters from him on scientific 
matters, always full of kindness. To me, as to' 
others, he never refused help when it was 
needed—always writing with simplicity and 
grace, never with impatience. Now, while writ¬ 
ing these words, I am well aware that I was one 
of the very many who bothered Einstein with 
their scientific or personal troubles. I do not 
feel happy now, that upon my publisher's advice 
I asked Einstein to write a few words about my 
first book—just a sentence or two. (Instead I 
received a full introduction, written with warmth 
and sympathy.) Yet I am well aware that if 
it- were not for the kindness shown me by 
Einstein, I should probably now be among those 
buried in the camps of Oswiecim or Majdanek, 
where most of my family perished. 

I came to this continent upon Einstein’s 
invitation in 1936. For the next two years, I 
worked with him and saw him almost every day. 
We talked about physics; we wrote two papers 
and a popular book; we discussed hunchrejls o£ 
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things: the Spanish Civil War, the Jewish pro¬ 
blem, the Soviet Union, Idealism versus Realism 
in philosophy, and many others. 

There are innumerable stories about Einstein 

_some of them true, some invented. They show. 

that he is witty, or unwordly, or trusting, or 
absentminded; that he bursts quickly into loud 
laughter, plays with his hair, or goes without 
socks or tie. But none of the stories gives a clue 
to Einstein’s character. In trying to understand 
him, it is difficult to proceed in an inductive 
way—that is, from facts or incidents to his per¬ 
sonality. As in theoretical physics, so in writing 
about Einstein, the deductive method seems 
quicker and simpler: the development from a 
theory to particulars. The “why” of such an 
approach is fairly obvious. Material facts matter 
less in Einstein’s life than in anyone else’s. The 
world of his sense impressions, of cold, hunger, 
pain, is dulled by the great intensity of his 
internal life. The adventure of Einstein s life is 

that of his mind. 

V 

During my life I have met many scientists 
Who are much better than I am. I have admired 
their intellect, the quickness with which they 
solve their problems, their brilliance in dis¬ 
cussion, the fact that they have seen difficulties 
that I have failed to see. At such times one 
experiences a peculiar mixture of admiration 
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and humi liation. It is not an unmixed pleasure 
to see someone else’s mind jumping through 
obstacles that seemed insurmountable to me. 
No, such an experience is seldom an undisturbed 
pleasure, and those who tell you differently are, 
I am sure, dishonest with themselves. Yet I 
never experienced any annoyance of this kind 
while working with Einstein. Why ? I believe 
there are two reasons for it, and the second of 
them is more important for the understanding 

of Einstein’s character. 

When Einstein explains his theories, the 

thought of impressing anyone is as absent from 
his mind as water from the moon. He expresses 
his ideas slowly, thoroughly, repeating essential 
points, answering questions patiently, never 
assuming that his listener is either bright or 
dull. He speaks as though his object were to 
make the ideas clear to his own mind. The over¬ 
tone “I did it, wasn’t it clever of me?” is sim¬ 
ply not there. Einstein may praise his work, 
but only like a man who by accident has stumbl¬ 
ed upon a priceless gem, never like a man who 
created it by the work of his hands. 

But there is another more important reason 
why the impact of Einstein’s superiority never 
seems disturbing or humiliating. 

f * • " • 

Many times while we worked together, I 

% 

marvelled at the depth of his thoughts, at the 
breadth of his vision and, above all, at the tena¬ 
city with which he clings to his problems. 
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(Einstein often remarked to me that research 
ability is essentially a matter of character). 
Yet all these things seemed to me less important 
the longer I worked with him and the better I 
knew him. As great as Einstein is as a physi¬ 
cist and a philosopher, he is still greater as a 
man. 

I know that the last sentence sounds like a 
bad cliche. Yet it cannot be, because Einstein is 
the only great scientist of whom I could say it. 
When one comes in contact with him, one is not 
overwhelmed by his greatness as a scientist. 
This greatness is engulfed by the greatness and 
strangeness of his whole personality. Einstein 
is unlike anyone else. And perhaps this sim¬ 
ple fact is the real clue to his fame. The real 
> clue is not the spectacular discovery of the 
•bending r of light rays. If this were so, why 
should this fame persist in a quickly changing 
world that forgets today its idols of yesterday ? 
It must rather be his inner greatness, which the 
people of the world somehow sense and need for 
their comfort. 

VI 

r * ••*••• • • • 

I am sure that Einstein will not read these 
words, since he neither reads nor cares about 
what anyone writes of him. If he were to read 
them, I would be embarrassed and could not 
write freely. 

It is easy to say that Einstein is a great 

5 •' • 
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scientist, but even more so as a man. But 
wherein does this greatness lie ? And how is -it 
reflected in the minds of the people? My answer 
may sound bombastic, but I believe it to be true. 
For me and for many others (some of them could 
not or would not care to formulate the answer 
explicitly,) Einstein is the aloof conscience^of 
the world. 

It is not difficult to comprehend his distaste 
for bullying, for pushing others around, or his 
readiness to defend any just and decent cause. 
Yet even this is not as simple as it seems. One 
would be tempted to think about someone sensi¬ 
tive to the outside world and to wrongs done, 
someone who suffers when he hears of violence 
or injustice. Yet such a picture would be entirely 
misleading. I do not know anyone as lonely and 
detached as Einstein. His extreme kindness, his 
absolute decency, his straightforwardness in 
dealing with men and social ideas, is, in spite of 
all the appearances to the contrary, impersonal 
and aloof. His heart does not bleed, his eyes do 
not cry, yet his deeds are those of a man whose 
heart bleeds and whose eyes cry. Perhaps this 
aloofness and detachment makes it possible for 
him to achieve the highest moral level any 
human being can achieve. The moral scale be¬ 
comes unbalanced if the “I” is involved. It is 
sensitive and accurate for Einstein, because his 
“I” is little involved. 

This aloofness creates some limitations. Once 
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.he wrote that the position of a lighthouse keeper 
would be suitable for a scientist, because it would 
give him much leisure for thinking and working. 
I tried to explain to him that only two or three 
men in the world could work scientifically under 
such conditions, that almost everyone needs asso¬ 
ciation in his work. Einstein listened, but it was 
not easy for him to see my point. Indeed he is 
the only scientist who could be content as a 
lighthouse keeper. 


VII 

In what I have just written, I have used my 
own judgment, my own impressions. They may 
be different from those of others who may know 
Einstein as well or better than I. I have not 
seen him in the last few years. Sometimes I 
think that the last few years may have lessened 
his aloofness. I don’t know. 

Einstein’s life is,.full of the ironies of fate 
and external contradictions. He did his most 
important scholarly work when he was a clerk 
in a patent office in Switzerland. He achieved a 
fame greater than that of any other scientist, 
although no other man is so indifferent to fame 
and so uncomfortable about publicity as he is. 
Fame or external circumstances can change him 
very little. Like a lighthouse keeper, he is iso¬ 
lated through his aloofness. Yet something has 
happened in the last few years that may have 
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made a greater impression on him than anything 

else. Again I don’t know. 

Einstein often told me that he is more of a 

philosopher than a physicist. His work in phy¬ 
sics was of a very abstract nature; though connec¬ 
ted with experiment, it was little connected with 
technique. Yet, as everyone knows, Einsteins 
Theory of Relativity has something to do with 
the atomic bomb. This is perhaps the greatest 
irony in his life. An aloof man, a genius in the 
field of abstract thought, a man who has con¬ 
tempt for violence, is looked upon as the “father 

of the atomic bomb. 

In his recent photographs Einstein’s face 
seems to me older than the passing of a few years 
would justify. He still wears his sweater, and 
he still does not wear a tie. But in his face I 
now see a suffering that I did not see before. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter signed 
by Einstein as the chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of Atomic Scientists. With it was a 
small pamphlet containing his article “Only Then 
Shall We Find Courage.” Here he speaks with 
the insight and power of a prophet. Indeed, it is 
the conscience of the world that speaks to us 
the wisest, simplest words ever spoken on a sub¬ 
ject drowned in a flood of meaningless silly words 
formed into cliches by men who understand and 

learn nothing. 

There was suffering in Einstein’s writing, 
and strong indications that now the impact of a 
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troubled world has invaded his aloofness. In his 
words there is a message for humanity. And it 
seems to me a thousand times more important 
that people should understand his simple words 
than that they should understand the Relativity 
Theory. 

At the end of his article he writes: 

“When we are clear in heart and mind—only 
then shall we find the courage to surmount the 
fear which haunts the world.” 

These are the aims for which Einstein strove 
all his life: to be clear in mind and heart. He is 
one of the very few who have achieved this, 
clarity. 


LEOPOLD INFELD 1 
—in The American Scholar, Summer 1947.. 
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Cy^-' JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF 

GANDHIJI’S PERSONALITY 


V. 


it - 


I 

WORLD WAR I ended at last and the peace 
instead of bringing us relief an^pjrpgress, brought 
us repressive legislation and Martial Law in the 
Punjab. A bitter sense of humiliation and a 

MLk qAJ V « l '• — — 

p&ssioriate anger filled our people. All the un¬ 
ending talk of constitutional reform and Indiani- 
zation of the services was a'mockery and an in¬ 
sult when the manhood of our country was being 
crushed and the inexorable and continuous pro¬ 
cess of exploitation was deepening our poverty 
and sapping our vitality. We had become a dere- 
4ict nation. v <l '^ ° ^ y '' ° 

Yet what could we do, how change this vici¬ 
ous process ? We seemed to be helpless in the 

grip of some all-powerful monster; our limbs 

% 

were paralyzed, our minds deadened. The pea¬ 
santry were servile and fear-ridden, the indus¬ 
trial workers were no better. The middleclasses, 
the intelligentsia, who might have been beacon- 
lights in the enveloping darkness, were them- 
.selves submerged in this all-pervading gloom. In 
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some ways their condition was even more pitiful 

than that of the peasantry. Large numbers of 
the declasse: intellectuals, cut off from the land 
and incapable of any kind of manual or technical 
work, joined the swelling army of the unemploy¬ 
ed, and helpless, hopeless, sank ever deeper into 
the morass. A few successful lawyers or doctors 
or engineers or clerks made little difference to 
the mass. The peasant starved, yet centuries of 
an unequal struggle against the environment had 
taught him to endure, and even in poverty and 
starvation, he had a certain calm dignity, a feel¬ 
ing of submission to an all-powerful fate. Not 
so the middleclasses, more especially the new 
petty bourgeoisie, who had no such background. 
Incompletely developed and frustrated, they did 
not know where to look, for neither the old nor 



the new offered them any hope. There was no 
adjustment to social purpose, no satisfaction of 
doing something worth-while, even though 
suffering came in its train. Custom-ridden, they 
were born old, yet they were without the old cul¬ 
ture.. Modern thought attracted them but they 
lacked its inner content, the modern social and 
scientific consciousness. Some tried to cling 
tenaciously to the dead forms of the past, seeking 
relief from present misery in them. But there 
could be no relief there for, as Tagore has said, 
we must not nourish in our being what is dead, 
for the dead is death-dealing. Others made them¬ 
selves pale and ineffectual copies of the West. 
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So, like derelicts frantically seeking some foot¬ 
hold of security for body and mind and finding 
none, they floated aimlessly in the murky waters 

of Indian life. T 

What could we do ? How could we pu 

India out of this quagmire of poverty and defeat¬ 
ism which sucked her in? Not for a few years 
of excitement and agony and suspense, but for 
long generations our people had offered their 
‘blood and toil, tears and sweat.’ And this pro¬ 
cess had eaten its way deep into the body and 
soul of India, poisoning every aspect of our cor¬ 
porate life, like that fell disease which consumes 
the tissues of the lungs and kills slowly but inevi¬ 
tably. Sometimes we thought that some swifter 
and more obvious process, resembling cholera or 
the bubonic plague, would have been better. But 
that was a passing thought, for adventurism leads 
nowhere, and the quack treatment of deepseated 
diseases does not yield results. 

II 

And then Gandhi came. He was like a 
powerful current of fresh air that made us 
stretch ourselves and take deep breaths, like a 
beam of light that pierced the darkness and 
removed the scales from our eyes, like a whirl¬ 
wind that upset many things but most of all the 
working of people’s minds. He did not descend 
from the top; he seemed to emerge from the- mil¬ 
lions of India, speaking their language and inces- 
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santly drawing attention to them and their appal¬ 
ling condition. Get off the backs of these pea¬ 
sants and workers, he told us, all you who live 
by their exploitation; get rid of the system that 
produces this poverty and misery. Political 
freedom took new shape then and acquired a new 
content. Much that he said we only partially 
accepted or sometimes did not accept at all. But 
all this was secondary. The essence of his teach¬ 
ing was fearlessness and truth and action allied 
to these, always keeping the welfare of the 
masses in view. The greatest gift for an indivi¬ 
dual or a nation, so we had been told in our 
ancient books, was abhciyo., fearlessness, not 
merely bodily courage but the absence of fear 
from the mind. Janaka and Yajnavalkya had 
said, at the dawn of our history, that it was the 
function of the leaders of a people to make them 
fearless. But the dominant impulse in India 
under British rule was that of fear, pervasive, 
oppressing, strangling fear; fear of the army, the 
police, the widespread secret service; fear of the 
official class; fear of laws meant to suppress and 
of prison; fear of the landlord’s agent; fear of the 
money-lender; fear of unemployment and starva¬ 
tion, which were always on the threshold. It was 
against this all-pervading fear that Gandhi’s 
quiet and determined voice was raised: Be not 
afraid. Was it so simple as all that? Not quite. 
And yet fear builds its phantoms which are more 
fearsome than' reality itself, and reality when 
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calmly analyzed and its consequences willingly 

accepted, loses much of its terror. £<? ■ v 

So, suddenly as it were, that black pall of 
fear was lifted from the people’s shoulders, not 
wholly of course, but to an amazing degree. As 
fear is close companion to falsehood, so truth fol¬ 
lows fearlessness. The Indian people did not 
become much more truthful than they were, nor 
did they change their essential nature overnight, 
nevertheless a sea-qhauge was visible as the need 
for falsehood and furtive behaviour lessened. It 
was a psychological change, almost as if some 
expert in psycho-analytical method had probed 
deep into the patient’spast, found out the origins 
of his complexes, exposed them to his view, and 

thus rid him of that burden. 

There was that psychological reaction also, a 

feeling of shame at our long submission to an 

alien rule that had degraded and humiliated us, 

and a desire to submit no longer, whatever the 

consequences might be. 

We did not grow much more truthful per- 

haps than we had been previously, but Gandhi 
was always there as a symbol of uncompromising 
truth to pull us up and shame us into truth. 
What is truth? I do not know for certain, and per¬ 
haps our truths are relative, and absolute truth 
is beyond us. Different persons may and do take 
different views of truth, and each individual is 
powerfully influenced by his own background, 
training and impulses. So also Gandhi. But 
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-truth is at least for an individual what he himself 
feels and knows to be true. According to that 
definition I do not know of any person who holds 
to the truth as Gandhi does. That is a dangerous 
quality in a politician for he speaks out his mind 
and even lets the public see its changing phases. 

Gandhi influenced millions of people in India 
in varying degrees; some changed the whole 
texture of their lives, others were only partly 
affected, or the effect wore off, and yet not quite, 
for some part of it could not be wholly shaken 
off. Different people reacted differently and 
(/-each will give his own answer to this question. 

^ Some might well say almost in the words of 
Alcibiades: ‘Besides, when w? listen to any one 
-else talking, however eloquent he is, we don’t 
really care a damn what he says; but when we 
listen to you, or to some one else repeating what 
you’ve said, even if he puts it ever so badly, and 
never mind whether the person who is listening 
* fs man, woman, ( or child, we’re absolutely stag- 
gere.d and bewitched. And speaking for myself, 
gentlemen, if I wasn’t afraid you’d tell me I was 
completely bottled, I’d swear on oath what an 
extraordinary effect his words have had on me 
and still do, if it comes to that. For the moment 
I hear him speak I am smitten by a kind of 
sacred rage, worse than any Coryhani, and my 
heart jumps into my mouth and the tears start 
into my eyes—Oh, and not only me, but lots of 

other men. 
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‘Yes, I have heard Pericles and all the other 
great orators, and very eloquent I thought they 
were; but they never affected me like that; they 
never turned my whole soul upside down and 
left me feeling as if I were the lowest of the low; 
but this latter-day Maryas, here, has often left 
me in such a state of mind that I’ve felt I simply 
couldn’t go on living the way I did . . 

‘And there is one thing I’ve never felt with 
anybody else—not the kind of thing you would 
expect to find in me, either—and that is a sense 
of shame. Socrates is the only man in the world 
that can make me feel ashamed. Because there’s 
no getting away from it, I know I ought to do the 
things he tells me to; and yet the moment I’m 
out of his sight I don’t care what I do to keep in 
with the mob. So I dash off like a runaway 
slave, and keep out of his way as long as I can: 
and then next time I meet him I remember all 
that I had to admit the time before, and naturally 
I feel ashamed . . . 

‘Only I’ve been bitten by something much 
more poisonous than a snake; in fact, mine is the 
most painful kind of bite there is. I’ve been 
bitten in the heart, or the mind, or whatever you 
like to call it . . .’* 


* From ‘The Five Dialogues of Plato' — Everyman's 
Library. 
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Gandhi for the first time entered the Con¬ 
gress organization and immediately brought about 
a complete change in its constitution. He made 
it democratic and a mass organization. Demo¬ 
cratic it had been previously also, but it had so 
far been limited in franchise and restricted to the 
-upper classes. Now the peasants rolled in and, 
in its new garb, it began to assume the look of a 
vast agrarian organization with a strong sprink¬ 
ling of the middleclasses. This agrarian charac¬ 
ter was to grow. Industrial workers also came 
in, but as individuals and not in their separate 
organized capacity. 

Action was to be the basis and objective of 
this organization, action based on peaceful 
methods. Thus far the alternatives had been: 
just talking and passing resolutions, or terroristic 
activity. Both of these were set aside and terror¬ 
ism was especially condemned as opposed to the 
basic policy of the Congress. A new technique of 
action was evolved which, though perfectly 
peaceful, yet involved non-submission to what 
was considered wrong and, as a consequence, a 
willing acceptance of the pain and suffering 
involved in this. Gandhi was an odd kind of 
pacifist, for he was an activist full of dynamic 
energy. There was no submission in him to fate 
or anything that he considered evil; he was full 
of resistance though this was peaceful and 

courteous. 
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The call of action was twofold. There was. 
of course the action involved in challenging and 
resisting foreign rule; there was also the action 
which led us to fight our own social evils. Apart 
from the fundamental objective of the Congress 
— the freedom of India — and the method of 
peaceful action, the principal planks of the 
Congress were national unity, which involved 
the solution of the minority problems, and the 
raising of the depressed classes and the ending of 
the curse of untouchability. j t v V 

Realising that the main props of British rule 
were fear, prestige, the co-operation, willing or 
unwilling, of the people, and certain classes 
whose vested interests v/ere centred in British 
rule, Gandhi attacked these foundations. Titles 
were to be given up and though the title-holders 
responded to this only in small measure, the 
popular respect for these British-given titles dis¬ 
appeared and they became symbols of degrada¬ 
tion. New standards and values were set up and 
the pomp and splendour of the Viceregal court 
and the Princes, which used to impress so much, 
suddenly appeared supremely ridiculous and 
vulgar and rather shameful, surrounded as they 
were by the poverty and misery of the people. 
Rich men were not so anxious to flaunt their 
riches; outwardly at least many of them adopted 
simpler ways and, in their dress, became almost 
indistinguishable from humbler folk. 

The older leaders of the Congress, nurtured 
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in a different and more quiescent tradition, did 
not take easily to these new ways and were dis¬ 
turbed by the upsurge of the masses. Yet so 
powerful was the wave of feeling and sentiment 
that swept through the country, that some of 
that intoxication filled them also. 

It is said, and I think with truth, that the 
Indian habit of mind is essentially one of quiet¬ 
ism. Perhaps old races develop that attitude to 
life; a long tradition of philosophy also leads to 
it. AnjcLyet Gandhi, a typical product of India, 
represents the very antithesis of.quietism. He 
has been a demon of energy and action, a hustler, 
and a man who not only drives himself but drives 
others. He has done more than any one I know 
to fight and change the quietism of the Indian 
people. 

He sent us to the villages, and the country¬ 
side hummed with the activity of innumerable 
messengers of the new gospel of action. The 
peasant was shaken up and he began to emerge 
from his quiescent shell. The effect on us was 
different but equally far-reaching, for we saw, 
for the first time as it were, the villager in the 
intimacy of his mud-hut and with the stark sha¬ 
dow of hunger always pursuing him. We learnt 
our Indian economics more from these visits than 
from books and learned discourses. The emo¬ 
tional experience we had already undergone was 
emphasized and confirmed, and henceforward 
there could be no going back for us to our old life 
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or our old standards, howsoever much our views 

might change subsequently. 

Gandhi held strong views on economic, 
'social and other matters. He did not try to im¬ 
pose all of these on the Congress, though he con¬ 
tinued to develop his ideas, and sometimes in the 
process varied them, through his writings. But 
some he tried to push into the Congress. He 
proceeded cautiously for he wanted to carry the 
people with him. Sometimes he went too far for 
the Congress and had to retrace his steps. Not 
many accepted his views in their entirety, some 
disagreed with that fundamental outlook. But 
many accepted them in the modified form they 
came to the Congress as being suited to the cir¬ 
cumstances then existing. In two respects the 
background of his thought had a vague but con¬ 
siderable influence: the fundamental test of 
everything was how far it benefited the masses, 
and the means were always important and could 
not be ignored even though the end in view was 
right, for the means governed the end and 
varied it. 

Gandhi was essentially a man of religion, a 
Hindu to the innermost depths of his being, and 
yet his conception of religion had nothing to do 
with any dogma or custom or ritual.* It was 

* Gandhi told the Federation of International Fellow¬ 
ships in January , 1928, that: “After long study 
and experience I have come to these conclusions 
that: (7) all religions are true. (2) all religions 
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basically concerned with his firm belief in the 
moral law, which he calls the Law of Truth or 
Love. Truth and non-violence appear to him to 
be the same thing or different aspects of one and 
the same thing, and he uses these words almost 
interchangeably. Claiming to understand the 
spirit of Hinduism, he rejects every text or prac¬ 
tice which does not fit in with his idealist inter¬ 
pretation of what it should be, calling it an inter¬ 
polation or a subsequent accretion. ‘I decline to 
be a slave,’ he has said, ‘to precedents or practice 
I cannot understand or defend on a moral basis.’ 
And so in practice he is singularly free to take 
the path of his choice, to change and adapt him¬ 
self, to develop his philosophy of life and action, 
subject only to the overriding consideration of 
the moral law as he conceives this to be. Whether 
that philosophy is right ofAvrong may be argued, 
but he insists on applying the same fundamental 
yard-stick to everything, and himself specially. 
In politics, as in other aspects'of life, this creates 
difficulties for the average person, and often 




have some error in them, (3) all religions are al¬ 
most as dear to me as my own own Hinduism. 
My veneration for other faiths is the same as for 
my own faith. Consequentlythe thought of con¬ 
version is impossible . . ./Our prayer .for others 


ought never to be: ‘God! gipe them thefight thou 
hast given to me!’ But: ‘Give them all, ihe light 
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misunderstanding. But no difficulty makes him 
swerve from the straight line of his choosing, 
though within limits he is continually adapting 
himself to a changingsituation. Every reform that 
he suggests, every advice that he gives to others, 
he straightway applies to himself. He is always 
beginning with himself and his words and actions 
fit into each other like a glove on the hand. And 
so, whatever happens, he never loses his integrity 
and there is always an organic completeness 
about his life and work. Even in his apparent 
failures he has seemed to grow in stature. 

What was his idea of India which he was 

setting out to mould according to his own wishes 
and ideals? ‘I shall work for an India in which 
the poorest shall feel that it is their country, in 
whose making they have an effective voice, an 
India in which there shall be no high class and 
low class of people, an India in which all com¬ 
munities shall live in perfect harmony .... 
There can be no room in such an India for the 
curse of untouchability or the curse of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks and drugs . . . Women will enjoy 

the same rights as men . . . This is the India 

of my dreams.’ Proud of his Hindu inheritance 
as he was, he tried to give to Hinduism a kind of 
universal attire and included all religions within 
the fold of truth. He refused to narrow his cul- 

I 

tural inheritance. ‘Indian culture,’ he wrote, ‘is 
neither Hindu, Islamic nor any other, wholly. It 
is a fusion of all.’ Again he said: ‘I want the 
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culture of all lands to be blown about my house' 
as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown 
off my feet by any. I refuse to live in other 
people’s houses as an interloper, a beggar or a’ 
slave. Influenced by modern thought currents, 

he never let go of his roots and clung to them: 
tenaciously. 

And so he set about to restore the spiritual 
unity of the people and to break the barrier bet¬ 
ween the small Westernized group at the top and 
the masses, to discover the living elements in the- 
old roots and to build upon them, to waken these* 
masses out of their stupor and static condition 
and make them dynamic. In his single-track and 
yet many-sided nature the dominating impres¬ 
sion that one gathered was his identification with, 
the masses, a community of spirit with them, an 
amazing sense of unity with the dispossessed and 
poverty-stricken not only of India but of the 
world. Even religion, as everything else, took 
second place to his passion to raise these sub¬ 
merged people. ‘A semi-starved nation can have* 
neither religion nor art nor organization.’ ‘What¬ 
ever can be useful to starving millions is beauti¬ 
ful to my mind. Let us give to-day first the vital 
things of life, and all the graces and ornaments 
of life will follow... I want art and literature 
that can speak to millions.’ These unhappy 
dispossessed millions haunted, him and every- 
thing seemed to revolve round them. ‘For 
millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance/ 
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His ambition, he said, was ‘to wipe every tear 

from every eye,l . 

- It is not surprising that this astonishingly 

vital man, full of self-confidence and an unusual 
kind of power, standing for equality and freedom 
for each individual, but measuring all this in 
terms of the poorest, fascinated the masses of 
India and attracted them like a magnet. He seem¬ 
ed to them to link up the past with the future 
and to make the dismal present appear just as a 


stepping-stone to that future of life and hope. 
And not the masses only but intellectuals and 
others also, though their minds were often 
troubled and confused and the change-over for 
them from the habits of a lifetime was more 
difficult. Thus he effected a vast psychological 
revolution not only among those who followed 
his lead but also among his opponents and those 
many neutrals who could not make ^up their 
minds what to think and what to do. . 



_From The Discovery Of India. 
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DR. S. W. PENNYCUICK 

WHERE IS SCIENCE TAKING US? 

WHEN MAN first began to think he asked 
himself the deepest of all questions—a question 
which you have undoubtedly asked yourself 
many times: What is the Meaning of Life ? 
What is it all about ? Where are we all going ? 
What drives men ever forward to work and 
worry ? 

And now there’s this other big question— 
a newer question which is beginning to force 
itself into our notice. One that is not ages old 

.that has not been with us since man first 

began to think. It is: Where is Science Taking 
Us ? , 

4 ^ 

c/lQ£>, First, where is science taking us with regard 
to ethical and spiritual values ? We know what 

it is doing with regard to material things, for 

• 

material things are its daily business; but what 
is it doing with regard to non-material things ? 
If the answer were “nothing at all/ that would 
be bad enough; but the actual answer is “less 
than nothing.” Here science is actually doing 
less than nothing; for its material teachings 
have been so over-emphasized that many people 
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are floundering and wondering whether after 
all maiTTs but a fortuitous machine animated by 
forces over which he has no control. 

Let’s concentrate on material things, the 
things that form the very stronghold of science. 
Look at the machine, for instance. 

This is the age of the machine. Machines 
are everywhere—in the fields, in the factory, in 
the home, in the street, in the city, in the coun¬ 
try—everywhere. To fly, it is not necessary to 
have wings; there are machines. To swim under 
the sea, it is not necessary to have gills, there 
are machines. To kill our fellow men in over¬ 


whelming numbers, there are machines. Petrol 
machines alone provide ten times more power 
than all human beings in the world. In the 
busiest countries, each individual has six hun¬ 
dred human slaves in his machines. 


What are the consequences of this abnormal 
power ? Before the war, it looked as though it 
might be possible, for the first time in history, 
to provide food and clothing and shelter for the 
teeming population of the world—every man, 
woman and child. This would have been one of 


the greatest triumphs of science. And yet, if 
you remember, we saw the world crammed full 
of food and people hungry. To-day the larders 
are bare and millions starving.— That’s' the war, 
you would say. When the machines of peace 
once more begin to hum, are we going to see 
again more and more food and people still 
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hungry ? For that’s the way of science and the 
machine age—it produces the goods, it makes 
the goods, but avoids the consequences. 

And is it not the machine age that gives us 
year by year more hours of leisure but fails to 
teach us how to use them ? Gives us mechanical 
habits of mind and represses the spirit of adven¬ 
ture_except along machine-made lines? We 

will need all our creative powers to think our 
way out of the social problems to which science 

has led us. 

It is science that has given us the unexpect¬ 
ed redistribution of the age groups. Almost every 
year, some modern drug adds a little more to 
-/the average span of life, until the upper group 
is overcrowded. In the United States, for in¬ 
stance, there are already nine million people 
over the age of sixty. In fifteen years’ time, this 
number will reach the astonishing figure of 
\ forty-five million. Who is to keep them? It 
will need some readjustment. In the distant 
future we may envisage the day when in Aus¬ 
tralia there will be one baby living on the baby 
bonus, and a hundred aged people living on the 
old-age pension. That’ll be the day. 

And so science goes on raising its problems. 
Compared with our fundamental question: What 
is Life ? these problems may seem of less im¬ 
portance. But they are not really so. They will 
not. remain so now that science has gained some 
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measure of control over that Frankenstein mons¬ 
ter, atomic energy. 

What is happening is that science is creat¬ 
ing problems faster than they can be solved. 
Man is struggling in a sort of vicious circle, 
always striving to catch up and never getting 
nearer. And there are no signs that the glut of 
discoveries is coming to an end. War is the 
worst example; science has pushed it so far for¬ 
ward that ethics and morals are floundering 
hopelessly behind. 

It makes one sometimes ask : What is 
science really after ? What are its aims ? What 
is its goal ? 

Its aims seem to be obvious. They are 
material, of course. One is the complete under¬ 
standing, indeed the conquest, of man’s environ¬ 
ment: the conquest of everything material, big 
or small, within man’s reach. 

The other aim is the understanding of all 
the mysteries that lie within the human body— 
the material mysteries, the innumerable chemi¬ 
cal and physical actions that make the body work. 

If these are the apparent aims of science, 
surely they cannot represent the ultimate goal. 
The ultimate goal, if there is such a thing, must 
be the understanding of everything that makes 
life worth while, the enrichment of all that life 
means. That goes beyond material things; for 
man needs more than food and shelter' and 
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clothing and the understanding of what goes on 
within his stomach. 

What is really needed in the world today, 
perhaps more than ever before, is not some new 
world-shattering discovery in nuclear physics, 
or some breath-taking discovery in chemistry or 
medicine. The advance for which the world is 
waiting, beyond any doubt, is a small advance— 
a slight advance—in charity, in understanding, 
forbearance , tolerance, justice and mercy. That 
is what the world is waiting for, and waiting 
rather anxiously. 

But charity, and tolerance, and forbearance, 
and the understanding of one another are non¬ 
material matters. And in non-material things 
—in the simplest social things—science has been 
helpless. It cannot even help us to distinguish 
good from evil. 

Maybe this will not always be so. Who 
knows ? It is quite probable that some day 
science will effect fin improvement in the human 
brain itself. Not a structural improvement, for 
in structure the human brain is the greatest 
miracle of all; its understanding will come last. 
But there might well be a functional improve¬ 
ment. That is far from fantastic. Already, sub¬ 
stances are known, like ajnphetamaine, which 
appear temporarily to increase the power of 
reasoning; other chemicals are known which give 
intellectual stimulation. Chromosome control 
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might well increase the capacity and reasoning: 
power of the human brain. 

I should say there is little doubt that man 
will one day improve on natural man, raise his 
intellectual status, and give him greater power 
of reasoning and understanding. He might have 
sufficient reason and understanding to abolish 
war. Whether that will be so, whether he will 
have a better understanding of his fellow men 
.that remains to be seen. 

It brings us back to the question: Where is- 
Science Taking Us ? Despite the present vicissi¬ 
tudes we are going somewhere. There are 
troublous times ahead. But those who fear for 
the future are the crave n i n sp irit; for life is 
becoming more and more interesting, intriguing 
and exciting. I wish I had another hundred 
vears. 

V 

From a Broadcast Talk from ADELAIDE, 

Australia . 
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SRI. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISM 

THE inauguration of the Republic is an occa¬ 
sion when the people of India should re-affirm 
their resolve to be a force for world peace. Be¬ 
fore we end war, we should deal with the latest 
and most monstrous weapon that the physicists 
have added to the armoury of powerful nations. 
The physicists have raised the destroying angel 
out of nature’s atom and now there is a fairly 
feverish race in preparations for this method of 
destruction ! Along with the atomic race, there 
is a propaganda going on to persuade the peoples 
of the world that this new and deadly weapon 
is a friend of peace in that its terrible character 
will, deter wicked nations from challenging one 
another and hold them back from plunging into 
war. There is also the tempting talk of con¬ 
structive uses to which atomic research may 

lead. 

All this is as unconvincing as the arguments 
in favour of competitive preparations for war 
that have always been advanced by war lords 
as a real preventive of war. The atom presents 
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all the horrors of bacteriological warfare with 
the added characteristic of sudden and wide¬ 
spread devastation unknown in the previous 
annals of warfare. There is no room in this for 
any of the finer emotions and incidents of bra¬ 
very, compassion and chivalry associated with 
war from old times and which have found a 
place even in recent times in war as we have* 
known it hitherto. The nations are overwhelm¬ 
ed with distrust and fear of one another and 
seem unable to save themselves from Nemesis, 
and are searching for arguments to console them¬ 
selves. 

If the scientists believe in and work on the 
power lodged in the atom, let some others 
believe in and work on the power of the spirit. 
While those who believe in a world of energy* 
without recognising a Supreme Will work in 
their own way, let those who believe in a Divine* 
Intelligence greater than all the physical and 
chemical energy that man can set free for good 
as well as for evil, act in the hope and faith that 
the power of prayer may prevail. The faithful 
will believe that, in some way to us undisclosed, 
the good will prevail. Let us in humility sup¬ 
port ourselves with this faith. Has not Faith in 

some form or another sustained mankind from 
time immemorial? * 


* Any person belonging to India, philosopher or 
politician or anyone else, talking about world peace 
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The only way we can ensure world peace 
and rid ourselves of the dread of war is to bring 
into existence a world government which will 
reduce war to the level of rebellion or civil 
crime. The power of the world state must be 
such as can be brought to bear on offenders 
against world peace. Pacifism should not 
degenerate into a mystic escapist doctrine or a 
surrender to injustice or aggression. Nor may 
we imagine the substitution of war by other 
forms of resistance which, though bloodless y 
inflict no less suffering than wars. It is not the 
shedding of blood alone but all forms of human 
suffering that we should seek to avoid. The only 
way to bring about peace is through a world 
government to arrange for the disposal of every 


will, before he proceeds any distance with his theme, 
be asked “what about Kashmir ? What about India 
and Pakistan?” India did not step into Kashmir for 
aggression. When the unarmed people of Kashmir 
were suddenly attacked by the Pathan tribes, Kash¬ 
mir appealed to India for help; and India felt bound 
tp comply with that demand. Then developed 
Pakistan’s concealed entry into Kashmir and the 
conversion of simple straightforward defence into 
a confusing battle between the two Dominions. India 
hates the idea of resumption of hostilities between 
herself and Pakistan. She will go far to avoid it 
even if such a declared policy may give great tactical 
advantages to her young neighbour in the strategy 
of negotiations through not-over-detached foreign 

powers. (Par. in original article). 
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dispute through peaceful trial by appropriate 
tribunals and to accept their decisions, right or 
wrong, as final even as we reconcile ourselves 
to the results of war though often grievously 
wrong. The principle of independent arbitra¬ 
tion has been more than once described by 
Gandhiji as an essential part of his scheme of 
non-violence. 

Direct propaganda for world federation has 
a way of passing over our heads without pro¬ 
ducing any results. The universally prevailing 
passion for national sovereignty is not touched 
by such propaganda. Everyone thinks of others 
and not of oneself when suggesting restraints 
and curtailment of national sovereignty and the 
controversies take the unmistakable shape of 
power politics. Before institutions intended to 
regulate world affairs can come into being, we 
should pave the way by progressively familiariz¬ 
ing the people of the world with Customs unions 
and common currencies and other restrictions on 
national sovereignty. 

A constructive first step that will assist 
positively in preparing the ground for a world 
government would be to start international con¬ 
structive works of one kind or another which 
will always be associated with joint world effort, 
for instance a great international bridge, a great 
international hospital or a big college or museum 
and the like. A first class world newspaper 
carried all over the world by the quickest 
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possible transport system managed with the assist¬ 
ance of a body of correspondents and reporters 
all over the world pledged to the cause of the 
establishment of a world government would, if 
run with singleminded purpose, do more than 
all the direct propaganda for a world govern¬ 
ment that is now being done. The conduct of a 
paper definitely intended for world readers will 
bring us more and more into the frame of mind 
which is implied in the concept of a world gov¬ 
ernment without opposition from the nationalist- 
minded. The world newspaper which I envisage 
should not be a propaganda paper for world 
federation but a real newspaper dealing with 
current events and serve the readers like other 
newspapers, and should of course be readable 
and attractive even from the local point of view 
of any state. 

These may appear to be but small steps to 
reach such a great end as world peace, but I 
believe, like Elijah’s cloud at first no bigger 
than a man’s hand, joint effort in concrete tasks 
will soon grow big and bring down the walls of 
national jealousies and fears and pave the way 
for bigger things. 



XII 

PEARL S. BUCK 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
A T W 0-W AY TRAFFIC 

I 

WE are to-day approaching the dawn of a 
worldwide renaissance. Never before in history 
has the whole world at one time come within 
the range of such potentiality. Throughout cen¬ 
turies there have been inter-change and mutual 
stimulation between sections, regional responses 
which brought Chinese ideas as well as goods to 
Greece, and Greek ideals and art to China. The 
similarity between the philosophies of a Jewish 
Jesus and a Chinese Confucius is not accidental. 
Greece had her day in India, and Persia made 
the amalgam. Roman conquerors looked east¬ 
ward, and might have marched there, had not 
their own successes produced decadence and so 
downfall. Europe admired the Orient, and when 
England saw the richness of India, it was with 
envy and desire, and not with superiority. 
Whatever the cause of contact, whether peace¬ 
ful or warlike, the result brought new life to the 

participants. 

But to-day is unique. Perhaps any era 
seems unique to those who live in it, and yet I 
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think that we who live now have a peculiar right 
to use the word. Never before has the earth 
been a whole, as it is to-day, nor has it appear¬ 
ed so to as many people. Slowly everywhere 
men and women, often unwillingly it is true, are 
coming to understand that peoples cannot be 
free of one another. The self-sufficient farmer, 
in the United States is realizing that even, .he 
cannot maintain his way of living unless he sells 
his surplus harvests to people hungrier than he 
is. When the hungry are unable to buy, .as in 
India and England, not from lack of money but 
from a disjointed currency, the American farmer 
begins to rebel as well as the hungry. Necessity 
is forcing upon us all a simplification of, our 
complex international life. Nationalism is be¬ 
coming a nuisance. Unless it is made flexible 
it may even damage patriotism, by which it is 

maintained. 

It is the demand for commonsense in prac¬ 
tical international relationships which is forcing 
governments to take such steps as President 
Truman’s Point 4. However inadequately his 
plans are carried out, the fact remains that its 
mere announcement constitutes a recognition 
that the world is one. Sooner or later, depending 
upon economic pressure from peoples, the world 
will function as one. The first step, of course, 
will be economic. A flowing interchange of 
trade whereby people can be fed and clothed 
and sheltered is now inevitable, whatever the 
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obstacles that will be placed by those who have 
prospered by old conditions. Their day is gone, 
whether they know it or not. Tomorrow is only 
a brief space away. 

I Reluctantly even the prosperous are begin¬ 
ning to understand that “backward peoples” 
must be educated, the undeveloped areas deve¬ 
loped, if not for their own sake then for the sake 
•of those who wish to maintain their present 
standards of living. Countries s#ch as the Unit¬ 
ed States, which produce more than their people 
can buy, at least at present prices, must be able 
to sell to outside peoples, and those peoples must 
be educated to the point of wanting the new 
goods and developed to the degree of being able 
to buy them. 

Crudely put, this is the vague idea behind 
much of the planning to-day. One may denounce 
tiie motives as selfish and shortsighted, but 
denunciation is of little worth. The human 
creature, at least in aggregate, is selfish, and the 
rich and the powerful are of course selfish. 
Putting denunciation aside, the cheerful fact is 
that whatever the reasons for the determination 
to educate the backward peoples and develop 
the undeveloped areas, the process begins. Once 
begun, we may trust to the people, however back¬ 
ward they may be considered, to shape the pro¬ 
cess as it goes on and in that shaping we shall 
all be modified. It will be impossible to have 
the Chinese peasant educated without his also 
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educating us. The Chinese have educated more 
people than have ever educated them. India has 
already shown the unconquerable independence 
of her mind and spirit. In the contact that is 
now inevitable between the peoples of Occident 
an( j Orient the greatest change will come in the 
Occident. It will not be so visible, at first, as 
the change in the Orient. A refrigerator is a 
monstrously visible thing; but the change in a 
man’s attitude toward life is far more important 

and powerful. 


II 

Let us consider the peoples who to-day are 
lumped together into “the backward.” They are 
primarily the peoples of Asia and Africa, and 
secondarily some of the peoples of South Ame¬ 
rica. True, it is conceded that in all countries 
there are spots of modern civilization, individuals 
of profound culture. There is no lack of admi¬ 
ration for these, no unwillingness to grant their 
superiority. In the average American, for 
example, there is to-day a humility almost touch¬ 
ing toward such figures as Gandhi and Nehru, 
as formerly there was toward Presiden-t and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. There is a conscious¬ 
ness, almost endemic in Western peoples, that 
the great men and saints of the East “have some¬ 
thing.” We can be quite wistful about this 
something, feeling it is a wisdom beyond us. 

Humility and wistfulness promptly dis- 
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appear, however, when we contemplate the hut 
of the Indian peasant, the dusty village home' of 
the Chinese. His instruments of living seem to 
us primitive to the point of absurdity. We do 
hot understand that one reason why we are un¬ 
able to grasp the greatness of the saint or sage 
is that we can consider the instruments of his 
life absurd. When Gandhi drank goats’ milk 
and ate boiled spinach and a handful of beans, 
few of us understood or believed that he really 
preferred'to do this, and that to him it was a 
better way of life than roasted meats upon a 
silver-spread, table. 

We must not think that the people we con¬ 
sider backward consider themselves so for one 
moment. The Chinese, while pleased to observe 
our machines, will not want to complicate his 
life with most of them, except perhaps in extreme 
city conditions. A gas range may be as useful 
in a small two-room apartment in Shanghai as 
it is in New York. It cannot compare, as a 
means of cooking good food in the Chinese 
fashion—which, let us admit, is the best in the 
world—with an earthen oven, a couple of caul¬ 
drons, and plenty of quick firing grass, or for that 
matter a brazier of charcoals. Having achieved 
the height of sophistication, which is the ulti¬ 
mate in simplicity, it is not likely that the 
ancient peoples of the East will allow their 
ordered lives to become confused by much 
machinery. 
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To educate the backward peoples to the 
point of adopting American or European goods 
at current prices is therefore a dream that may 
never come to pass. In the first place, the back¬ 
ward peoples are, unfortunately for dreamers, 
not backward at all. Being old, they are clever 
and intelligent and worldly-wise folk, whether 
,or not they read and write. Literacy has not 
been a necessity for developing the mind, among 
most of the earth’s peoples. The mind develops 

itself, if it is there. 

I believe in universal literacy and consider 
it the primary duty of such bodies as UNESCO 
to bring it about, for only when the worlds 
peoples are all literate can there be world com¬ 
munication through literature and news. Uni¬ 
versal literacy is essential for peace and under¬ 
standing To the individual mind it adds resour¬ 
ces, but it is not an essential. Some of the wisest 
and most sophisticated minds I have known be¬ 
longed to persons who coull not read and wn e 
and were far less backward actually than I was 
myself. True, if people can read, they can read 

advertisements, and advertisements, it is said, 

stir the desire to possess goods. It may be so. 
But wise people are usually without the desire 
to possess more than they can use. Simplicity 
is part of the religion and philosophy of the very 
countries which today are called backward. 
Since these religions and philosophies have 
■existed for thousands of years and have grown 
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out of the life of the people who possess them,, 
it is not likely that pictures of electric apparatus 
and beauty-rest mattresses will soon disturb, 
them. 

Yet there is a real soundness in the slowly 
forming desire of President Truman to increase 
the material benefits of life for peoples in the 
undeveloped areas. It would not be wise, how¬ 
ever, to forward such action purely upon selfish 
premises. China, for example, needs food but 
only temporarily. It is a widespread myth, re¬ 
peated in the highest places, that the chief prob¬ 
lem of the Chinese people is hunger. This is not 
true. The primary need is not for food, but first 
for peace and then for better roads. China has 
or can have plenty of food. She has the richest 
soil in the world, generally speaking. Over 
forty centuries of farming, her soil has been main¬ 
tained. True, she has allowed her land to be¬ 
come eroded in some sections, but it is a rela¬ 
tively small area in proportion to her total farm, 
land. 

India is very different indeed from China.. 
There the agriculture is really undeveloped, and 
the soil has not been made to adapt itself to the 
difficult climatic conditions. I shall never for¬ 
get my dismay once when visiting India in Feb¬ 
ruary to discover that-in spite of heat, in which 
crops could certainly grow and mature, vast 
areas were dry and useless, supporting not even, 
the bone-thin cattle that wandered upon their 
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surfaces. Water was the lack. Yet to-day there 
need not be lack of water anywhere. Science 
can and should work to produce water from 
reservoirs and seas, and deep wells can be 
driven by co-operative means. The firm that 
first devises a way to drive deep wells cheaply 
and co-operatively in an Indian village and pro¬ 
vides pipes cheaply enough for irrigation will 

reap a harvest of gold. 

Ill 

Food being the first problem of the world’s 
peoples, it should and can easily be solved were 
those in the position of individuals versus the 
well-being of society willing to have the prob¬ 
lem solved. In the solution of any problem 
there are those who profit from the very exis¬ 
tence of the problem, and these will naturally 
oppose solution. They are shortsighted through 
fear. A world at ease for all will be a safer 

world for all. 

There are no insuperable material difficul- 
, ties in the development of a well-fed and con¬ 
tented world of peoples. Nothing in Asia, not 
numbers of people nor conditions, present diffi¬ 
culties beyond the ability present in the world 
to-day to solve. The one profound and real diffi- 
. culty is.in the unwillingness of a relatively few, 
but powerful and articulate, persons to cast m 
their individual lot with the well-being of 
society. In any community one finds one or two 
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of these persons, outnumbered always, and yet 
holding somehow the reins of power. Plans 
have been made, blue-prints are ready, resour¬ 
ces are available for the new day, but the con¬ 
ductors will not give the signal. In this fact 
and in this alone is basic obstruction. 

I do not know what the answer is to this 
■one most grave problem. I do not believe in 
forcible compulsions. I stand steadfastly against 
the violence of revolutions and liquidations. 
The desired end to anything never comes if the 
means be foul. I have therefore no suggestion, 
and it may be that all I have said and advocated 
fails because of this. Yet I reflect that these 
persons are few, though powerful, and that in 
any community if the peoples are aroused by 
knowing that now it is entirely possible for all 
to be well fed, educated and well governed, time 
may not save these few, as it has in the past. 

I do not know, I simply say that while I do 
not believe that there are any backward peoples, 
I know that there are great undeveloped areas in 
our world. The emphasis needs to be put upon 
the development of these areas, physically in 
communications, food and public health; men¬ 
tally in literacy and Cultural interchange, and 
spiritually in mutual understanding and willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice. I know, too, that there is the 
means for this development, and it is simple in 
action. The United Nations and its agencies can 
direct the development of food and plenty, with 
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young men at their command. Of public health 
we know well enough how to drive major dis¬ 
eases from the globe. James Yen in China has 
devised and proved a simple means to literacy, 
and others have done as much in other countries. 
We are ready to march forward, as soon as “the 
artificial law of supply and demand, arising from 
the principle of individual gain in opposition to 
the well being of society,” allows it. 

Pearl S. Buck, by courtesy of UNESCO. 
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SIR ALFRED ROBBINS 

INDUSTRY: TO-DAY’S PAPER 

• ' # 

ANY who imagine from old-time tales of 
journalism and journalists that a newspaper 
office is a home of the haphazard, where Captain 
Shandon and Mr. Bludyer of Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis, Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk of Dickens’ Pick¬ 
wick still hold sway, will be surprised to be told 
that newspaper production is the most up-to- 
date business of all our industries. In manu¬ 
facture, whether of cotton goods, railway en¬ 
gines, or great ships, while there has to be a date 
for completion and delivery, a strike clause in 
the contract protects the manufacturer from the 
ill-consequences of a sudden upsetting of plans. 
A further consideration is that the time of com¬ 
pletion is one of weeks or months, with plenty 
of breathing-space allowed for an accidental 
halt. 

How different is the lot of the daily paper 
producer! He has to deliver his goods to the 
moment in six days out of seven. If the edition 
is not completely on the machine at the fixed 
minute, he loses a service in trains or posts, 
which places him at a direct and costly 
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disadvantage with his competitors. There are no 
clauses to protect him from a sudden ana some¬ 
times sweeping change at a late hour m the 
main “make-up” of his product, when tne en¬ 
gines are already beginning to throb or the 
dynamos to thrill in expectation of printing. 
Even with such exceptional events as the death 
of a monarch or a leading statesman, a great 
railway disaster or a sensational wreck, a col¬ 
liery explosion or a catastrophic fire, the idea of 
working everything in a newspaper office to the 
minute and even the second has to be rigidly 
adhered to. The manager regards missing a post 
or train as nothing short of a crime or lese 

majeste against the paper itself. 

The factory worker is “clocked in” when he 

goes to his toil, and the hour of closing is firmly 
fixed. In each case the process is inapplicable 
to the Press worker, whose labour is always 
beginning, and the most ardent toiler has no 
certainty of end. A London reporter, specially 
sent to a provincial town, suddenly hears of a 
railway accident, a colliery explosion, or a dis¬ 
astrous shipwreck a hundred or more miles 
away, and he at once sees his duty clear. He 
hurriedly arranges with some local colleague for 
his place to be temporarily filled; if the railway 
.sendee does not immediately serve, he hires a 
.swift car, and is driven in all haste to the scene 
of action. There he gets together, with diligence 
and tact, the leading facts, and tells his news 
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editor by telegraph or telephone what space he 
thinks the disaster requires, and when his copy 
may be expected to be placed on the wires, by 
the one system or the other. There may be no 
sufficient telephonic or telegraphic facilities 
near, and then he again takes to the car and 
makes for the point whence he can best transmit 
the news. The accident may have happened at 
eight in the morning; by the time he has heard 
of it, reached the spot, made his inquiries, com¬ 
pleted his copy, and placed it on the wire, it 
may be ten at night. But the reader of the 
morning paper, when presented with the ripen¬ 
ed fruit of his enterprise, may be concerned 
over a slight clerical or typographical error 
than with the strain undergone in compiling and 
forwarding the narrative. 

A newspaper office from ten at night to the 
moment the last edition has been “put to bed,” as 
placing it on the machine is termed, is a hot¬ 
bed of activity and closely run work. Editors 
are revising, correspondents and reporters are 
writing, copy continues to pour in, and even on 
the quietest night the scene presented, when 
only an hour will interpose before the earliest 
edition is machined, is one of such apparent 
chaos that the uninitiated will believe it to be 
impossible for the paper to be “made up” in 
time. But the hour passes, all the copy is in 
type, and the proofs read and revised; the stereo¬ 
typers have prepared from the flat type the 
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semicircular plates needed for the machine; the 
throb of the engines or dynamos is felt; the five- 
miles-long reels of paper begin to move; and the 
completed journal printed, cut, folded, and 
numbered into quires of twenty-six copies, is 
passed through the packers to the vans which 
bear it to all parts. And this is not an occasional 
trade occurrence, where the loss of a day or even 
a week in delivery might be annoying and even 
expensive but not disastrous. On 313 out of the 
365 in the year it has to be done each successive 
night in the office of every daily paper. This 
is why the newspaper industry is now the most 
perfectly organised and up-to time business 

known. 

It should be emphasized that all this per- 
fection of applied energy is not a mere matter 
of machinery, and that even the most modern 
equipment could not produce a good paper with¬ 
out the stimulating guidance of a fine staff, 
covering every sort of news organization and 
enterprise, editorial, commercial, and mechani¬ 
cal. Each leading morning journal in London 
finds employment in its many branches for no 
fewer than a thousand people, divided into the 
three broad categories named. In the editorial 
are embraced all who have to do with preparing 
the news side of the paper; and, to cover the 
very wide interests involved, this branch of the 
staff must include the editor with supreme con¬ 
trol over policy in “affairs”; two or more assis- 
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tant editors, one of whom is generally employed 
by day; leader-writers, a news editor, an assis¬ 
tant news editor, and a night news editor; a staff 
>of reporters and special writers for descriptive 
work; separate staffs of sub-editors for home and 
foreign news, each under the direction of a chief 
sub-editor; dramatic, music, and art critics; a 
wireless expert, one of the most recent develop¬ 
ments; naval, military, and air experts, and 
possibly a Civil Service correspondent; a parlia¬ 
mentary staff, including reporters, a Lobby 
correspondent, a sketch-writer; a Law Courts 
staff for cases at the Law Courts, those at the 
Central Criminal Court and provincial courts 
being mainly covered by the general staff and 
local correspondents; a City staff with an office 
near the Stock Exchange, to deal with all the 
financial intelligence; a motoring correspondent; 
a sporting sjaff, with expert writers on such 
different phases as racing, both with horses and 
hounds, cricket, football, and golf; a society edi¬ 
tor to handle Court and fashion news; one to 
look after obituaries, or, as it is colloquially 
known, “the graveyard”; a film expert; a photo¬ 
graphic staff; a resident correspondent in every 
important foreign capital, including Paris, Ber¬ 
lin, Brussels, Vienna, Madrid, Washington, and 
Buenos Aires, as well as the leading cities of the 
Dominions and the United States; a correspon¬ 
dent in other foreign centres, who is not usually 
a “whole-time man,” but a member of a local 
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-newspaper staff, correspondents in all our pro¬ 
vincial centres, which, again, is not a whole-time 
last- a “crime man”; and an intelligence depart- 
ment to keep cuttings and, generally, to supply 

"formation on every subject that may arise, 

—this, though named last, being possibly^^ many 
ways the most important department in the 

Wh °The ffi commercial staff includes all who are 
concerned with the business side of the news¬ 
paper and with the collection of the advertise¬ 
ments, which are the financial life-blood of the 
paper. At the top is a manager, with probably 
an assistant manager to help him. T ere are 
also an advertisement manager, a staff of ad¬ 
vertisement canvassers, and a counter-s a 
receive advertisements which come to the office 
by hand or post. A cashier and his staff are 
added, whose work is complicated by' the fact 
that the method of payment varies m the differ¬ 
ent departments, as some may have overti 
and some piecework, while the edatonal staff 
may be paid by week or month. There is also 
a staff to look after “lineage” accounts from local 
correspondents, and a large number of s 
taries. In some newspaper offices a cante ® n 
added, while a striking recent development has 
been the provision of sports grounds for the staffi 
and at least one London newspaper has a welfa 
Supervisor, whose sole task is to look after th 
general well-being and comfort of the staff. 
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Broadly speaking, the mechanical staff com¬ 
prises all who help to produce the paper after 
the material has been prepared. It includes 
compositors on both day and night shifts, the 
former to set stock matter and advertisements, 
the latter to deal with the news that has come 
in during the day and evening; readers to check 
the matter after it has been set in type; the 
make-up man,” who arranges it into columns 
and pages; the stereo and foundry men, who 
prepare the pages which are placed on the print¬ 
ing machines, and the men in charge of those 
machines; the packers, who wrap the papers 
into bundles ; and the publishing staff, whose 
duty it is to see that the printed paper reaches 
the railway termini and the wholesale news¬ 
agents, who, in turn, redistribute the papers to 
the retail sellers. And to all these may be 
added the general army of commissionaires, 
cleaners, and charwomen who are a part of 
every large business concern. 

Thus for this modern beehive have been 
collected the pollen and manufactured the 
honey; but all the preliminary work would be 
of no avail unless the product were brought to 
the consumer. Therefore it is that, when the 
last paragraph has been put into type, the latest 
proof revised, the last stereotype plate cast and 
placed on its fitting bed, the machines begin. 
The development of the printing machine has 
been as swift as its introduction was sudden. 
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For more than three centuries after Caxton. the 
heavy, lumbersome, wooden hand-press of the 
type he employed continued in use. It was not 

until about 1800 that the then Earl Stanhope, a 
peer £peat enterprise in political though, and 
practical invention, built the first iron press, and 
from that moment improvement was rapid, 
early as 1804, a Times workman, heartily en 
couraged by the junior proprietor, John Walter 
II invented a self-acting press, and was re¬ 
warded by having his machine broken and 
even his life threatened by his fellow-workers.. 

Walter, despite financial loss and. ***!?“ 
couragement, bided his time, and in 1812, when 
he became sole proprietor, negotiated with the 
German inventor of a steam printing press 
whom he provided with premises adjoining the 
office, and, despite threats and danger he was 
able to announce on November 29, 1814, tha 
“Our journal of this day presents to the public 
the practical result of the greatest improvement 
connected with printing since the discovery of 
the art itself.” The bold claim was justified, and 

all the consequent developments and improve- 
ments, wonderful as they have proved have not 
retracted from the glory won by John Waite 
the younger’s steam printing machine, though 

electricity is now the chief supply of the power 
The great original gave place to cylinder 
presses, which, with the old flat bed have been 
superseded for newspaper purposes, thoug 
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for general letterpress printing, by rotary 
double cylinder machines. These, instead of 
printing only on one side, deal with both, and 
are continuously fed from a web of paper five 
miles long. 

British, American, French, and German in¬ 
ventors and manufacturers have competed in 
the process of development until to-day, when 
a single London weekly paper, The News of the 
World, in order to print a circulation of close on 
4,000,000, requires a battery of presses normally 
producing copies at the rate of 7,000 a minute, 
or 420,000 an hour. Isolated figures often mean 
little, but there can be no mistake regarding 
the significance of the facts that these results 


demand a weekly consumption of 450 tons of 


newsprint, as the paper employed is termed, and 
16 000 pounds of black ink, with 70 miles of 


string for the sole purpose of tying up the par¬ 
cels for immediate despatch, that by rail alone 
necessitate the employment of eight special 
trains, while motor-vans and aeroplanes are 

pressed into the service in constantly growing 
force. 


The reader, apt impatiently to exclaim, as 
he tosses it aside: “There is nothing in the 
paper, might pause if he knew how much is 
hourly needed to produce the journal of to-day. 
Newspaper figures, like those in astronomy, are 
apt to stun, rather than stimulate, by their im¬ 
mensity; but it is impossible not to be stirred 
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C. F. ANDREWS 

AN ASPECT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 

« 

I WISH to come before you as a fellow stu¬ 
dent, not as a teacher and preceptor. I desire 
to find out, with your help, something of what 
national education in India really implies. I 
shall have time to dwell on only one aspect of 
a many-sided subject. 

The true education of ancient India, in the 
time of her highest aspirations, was not given 
amid the paraphernalia of great ugly buildings 
and cumbersome furniture, costing fabulous 
sums of money, but in the natural schoolrooms 
of the forest ashrams underneath the shady 
trees and in thatched mud cottages. Outwardly, 
there was every sign of poverty. But inwardly, 
there were reached, in those very forest schools, 
some of the highest flights of human thought to 
which mankind has ever attained. The ideal 
of the Brahmachari Ashram, the ideal of the 
forest hermitage, is not a dead ideal of the past. 

j so I fervently believe, of 
India’s true national greatness in education. It 
is the secret which must be learnt afresh in the 
days of freedom which are now dawning. 
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We must revive this ideal of simplicity 
which has been snatched away from us. The 
West has brought in its place a vulgar idea,— 
the ideal of bigness, the ideal of power. That 
is not the ancient ideal, either of India, or China, 
or Japan. Believe me,—I speak as a convert in 
this, who has been converted from this false 
religion of material Europe, this worship of big¬ 
ness and power. Believe me, Europe herself and 
America, also, will each in turn have to bow 
their heads and become humble as little chil¬ 
dren, if they desire to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven of Learning in all its beauty and 
truth. 

If you have followed the course of history, 
if you have traced the beginnings of each and 
all of those religious movements, which have 
left their mark upon Indian history, one by one, 
in turn, you will find this striking fact. It was 
in the ages of deepest poverty and sacrifice and 
renunciation, that the torch of learning burnt 
brightest through the night of human darkness. 

It was in the pure simple renunciation of 
the forest life, that the eternal truths of the 
Upanishads were given to mankind. Later on, 
it was in those Buddhist monasteries of Nalanda 
and Thakshasila and countless other places, that 
the priceless ethical wisdom of ancient India 
was lived and studied and taught. 

If we come later down the stream of history 
to Islam, we find again the same thing. What 
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period in Islam is more glorious, in its living; 
truth, than the days of the Prophet himself and 
of Abu Bakr. and the earliest Mussalman be¬ 
lievers, when they were living as one brother¬ 
hood of love amid the barest outward poverty 

of the Arabian desert? 

Again,—to turn for one moment to the 

West,—the Dark Ages of Europe themselves 
were illuminated by the learned saintly monks 
of the Benedictine and Cistercian Orders, who- 
worked and studied and prayed, in utter pover¬ 
ty and renunciation. And this same truth was 
made manifest in the Franciscan Movement. 
St. Francis of Assisi took Poverty as his bride, 
following the example of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was the poorest of the poor and had not 
where to lay his head. Out of this movement 
of religious poverty sprang one of the greatest 
revivals of learning that the world has ever 
seen. I myself owe all the education I have 
received to a Franciscan College, at Cambridge, 
whose first walls were made of mud and wattle, 
and whose first teachers were twelve disciples 
of Francis of Assisi, the Saint who followed. 
Christ in the spirit of utter poverty. 

The lesson is true to-day,—true in the very 
midst of “big business,” mammoth industries, 
millionaire capitalism, which flaunt themselves 
unashamedly side by side with sweated misery 
and vice and crime,—the lesson is true to-day 
that in simplicity alone can national education. 
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in India, be truly founded. The Brahmachari 
Ashram, in its ideal of poverty and renunciation, 
must be restored if our learning to-day in India 
is to be worthy of the source from whence it 
sprang. 

These then are some of the lessons I have 
been learning, as a student, at Shantiniketan. 
These are things that I have been finding out 
through my own personal experience. It is. 
these lessons of pure freedom, pure simplicity, 
pure renunciation, which I long, with all of you^ 
my fellow-students, to see once more restored 
to the Motherland. 

Bande Mataram! 


From To the Students _ 
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DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

CIVILIZATION AND JUSTICE 


DURING the whole time I have been here 
the European situation has been one of acute ten¬ 
sion and anxiety. No intelligent Asiatic can help 
admiring and reverencing the great races that 
live in Europe and their noble and exalted 
achievements. His heart is wrung when he sees 
dark clouds massing on the horizon. Hate is 
spreading like a vast black cloud. Terror is 
becoming the technique of States. Fear is over 
the world and our hearts are failing us—we can¬ 


not help asking why we are unable to save our¬ 
selves; why this incomprehensible world is so 
savage and stupid and suffering: why we made 
ourselves responsible for such queer happenings 
and monstrous contrasts. We have great forces 


for increasing the general welfare, for removing 
the evils of poverty and the injustice of national 
abasement and racial humiliation, for bringing 


about a moral, equitable organization of human 
society, but the leading nations of the world still 
cling to the belief that power is the end and 
object of national life for which all principles of 


truth and freedom can be sacrificed. 
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The world of nations is like a nursery, full 
of perverse, bumptious, ill-tempered children 
nagging one another and making a display of their 
toys of earthly possessions, thrilled by mere size. 
The desperate competition for material wealth 
and domination coupled with the vastly increased 
capacity of the human brain for utilizing the 
forces of nature in the technique of propaganda 
has intensified the general anxiety and oppres¬ 
sion, the regime of greed and fear. We measure 
the greatness of nations by the wealth of their 
possessions, the extent of their armaments. Any 
one who has not £500 a year is a figure of fun, 
to be sneered at, and any nation which fails to 
convert her corporate manhood into a military 
arm is to be despised. A wrong system moulds 
our minds and makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for even the best and most enlightened men to 
act fairly. 

The greatest impediment to the advance of 
civilization to-day is the familiar institutions of 
race and class to which we are emotionally at¬ 
tached. They have always brought disastrous 
consequences. , Modern civilization is exhibiting 
to-day all the features which are strangely simi¬ 
lar to the symptoms which accompany the fall 
of civilizations, the disappearance of tolerance 
and of justice, the insensibility to suffering, love 
of ease and comfort, selfishness of individuals 
and of groups, of the segregation of men on 
grounds of blood and soil. A society directed to 
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the sood. not of mankind as a whole but of the 
powerful privileged few among individuals a 
well as nations is essentially unjust and can on y 

be defended by the force of arms. 

To protect our security which we con 

with civilization, we place our trust in outward 
unspiritual things, in accumulated wealth an 
death-dealing weapons. We persuade our young 
men to wound and kill, to maim and destroy, as 
our protection against the victims of our injus¬ 
tice and greed. If there is not a drastic change 
in our thoughts and practice, our race may die. 
not of natural catastrophe or dread disease, but 
of so-called civilization which is a compound of 
human cupidity and scientific genius. Man as he 
is, is not the last word of creation. If he does not, 
if he cannot control his passions of greed and ego¬ 
tism, if he does not and cannot abandon the 
worship of fictional abstractions of race and 
group class and nation, he will yield his place 
to a species more sensitive and less gross in its 

nature. , 

To-day our civilization with its military an 

forceful mode of living, faced by the possibility 

of racial suicide, is turning to the East in a mood 

of disenchantment. The Indian civilization is not 

great in the high qualities which have made the 
youthful nations of the West the dynamic force 
they have been on the arena of world history, 
the quality of ambition and adventure, of nobi¬ 
lity and courage, of public spirit and social 
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enthusiasm. But it has lived long, faced many 
a crisis and preserved its identity. Its age sug¬ 
gests that it has a sound instinct for life, a strange 
vitality, a strange power which has enabled it 
to adjust itself to social, economic and political 
changes. Perhaps one needs a good deal of suf¬ 
fering and sorrow to learn a little understanding 
and tolerance. A spiritual attitude to life has 
nourished it a little more persistently. Is it too 
much to hope that a proper orientation, literally 
the values derived from the orient, the truths of 
the inner life of humanity and love, will bring 
healing and true love to this sorely distracted 
and diseased world in which we find ourselves ? 

I am an optimist. I have faith that the 
spirit of man cannot be permanently entombed. 
The secret solidarity of the human race cannot 
be abolished by the passing of inanities of the 
human world. The peoples of the different coun¬ 
tries are anxious to live in peace. They are 
unwilling to indulge in hate, suppression and 
fear of others which their leaders indicate. It 
is not in them to gloat over the sufferings of 
•others simply because they do not belong to their 
race or country, but their social nature is dis¬ 
torted into queer shapes by the poison poured 
into their blood by jingoes in their country. 
We want leaders who will cut across the artifi¬ 
cial ways of living which seduce us from the 
natural springs of life, to recognize that our 
inhuman attitudes to other races and nations are 
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no more than artificial masks, sedulously culti¬ 
vated by long practice in dissimulation. R acia ' 
lism and nationalism which appeal to our base 
passions, which require us to bully and chea ? 
kill and loot all with the feeling that we are 
nrofoundly virtuous and doing God’s work are 
abhorrent to the free man. For him all races 
and nations lie beneath the same arch of heaven- 
Every human being is a great deal happier when 
he or she is merciful than when he or she is 
cruel It is our nature to be decent and just, 
but our laws and institutions exert steady pres¬ 
sure on us to become worse than we are. We 
have to fight for humanity; that is what we are 
losing to-day, the sense of human relationships 
with our fellow-men, of human responsibility. 


of human life. 

What we would, that we cannot do. 
machine has made powerless the human wi 
We have become conscious or unconscious slaves 
of necessity, of the established atmosphere. We 

have to recapture our humanity. 
stirring times when the earth seems to tremble 
and the future big with unknown things. It 
depends on each of us what it will be like. Our 
effort counts. There are many who are per¬ 
suaded by despair that there is no remedy against 
the follies of the modern world but to escape 
or destroy. It is not true. There is another 
within the reach of all. the principle of love^ 
which has upheld the spirit of man through 
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many tyrannies and shall uphold it still. Let 
us prefer to be human. Leave fighting to ani¬ 
mals, and let us suffer, if need be, as men, for 
our conscience and for humanity. 


From Freedom and Culture. 



NOTES 


LIFE'S LITTLE IRONIES: The word ‘irony’—as 
used here—means ‘Course of events, combination of 
circumstances, line of conduct, the result of which 
is the direct opposite of what is, or might be, expect¬ 
ed, as though directed by malice, or the perversity 
of fate, and produced in mockery’ (The Universal 
Dictionary). 

The first six Essays in this Selection bear on differ¬ 
ent aspects of life in which there is noted this con¬ 
tradiction between what one would normally expect 
and what one finds. 

ON FURS AND FIGHTING 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH , 1728-74, one of the most 
lovable writers in the English language. Of him, his 
friend Samuel Johnson said,—“He touched nothing 
that he did not adorn.” Time has confirmed this 
judgment of him: as an essayist in The Citizen of the 
World, from which this Essay is taken; as a poet in 
The Traveller and The Deserted Village; as a novelist 
in The Vicar of Wakefield; and as a playwright in 
The Good-natured Man and She stoops to Conquer. 
In all these fields Goldsmith has written with the 
charm of his own winning nature. 

ON FURS AND FIGHTING : That wars should be 
fought on the grave question of which nation should 
have more furs and which less is a very obvious 
absurdity; and yet, as we note from this essay, this 
is how colonial wars between major powers have 
-developed. Goldsmith wrote this essay in 1760. 
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P. 4: 

• rruo ^pven Ycsrs ^Tsr 

( 17 seen a woTld-wide^sTrug gle between Franee and 

KS’as S. -f »—^in T SS2 

the decisive advantage over France 

and. India- . ... Tigers in 

the prowling bear or insidious tiger. g 

Canada; any elephants? 

p 5; 

mu ff s _‘A warm covering for the hands made of 

fa nned with quilted silk &c„ usually in cylindri¬ 
cal form with two ends open.’ 

the King was consequently petitioned to ^ant. In 

1668, a number of courtiers in the court of Charles II 

of England joined with London ^ erch . a . nt . S h ^ 
out an expedition to open fur trade with the Indm s 
of the little known Hudson Bay region in North Arne 
rica Two years later, in 1670, the share-holders of 
the Company appealed to the king for a c ar e » 
which was granted them. This charter con err on 
these “Gentlemen Adventurers trading into Hudsons 
Bay,” not only a trading monopoly but practically 

sovereign rights in the region. 

The “Great Company” did a highly profitable busi¬ 
ness but Hudson Bay was also claimed by the French, 
who had similarly formed their own companies 
with a charter fnL their king Warfare went on 
between the ‘gentlemen adventurers of the to 
nations, almost regardless of the peace or war be 
ween the two nations in Europe, until after th 

Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 

tippets ‘Short cape covering shoulders and chest, 

worn by women, and officially by judges and the 
clergy.’ 
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P. 6: 

the English have of late dispossessed. .. .dispute:: 
Wolfe’s victory over the French in 1759 at Quebec,, 
and the Treaty of Paris in 1763 ultimately establish¬ 
ed English sovereignty over Canada. Goldsmith: 

wrote this Essay a year after Wolfe’s victory at’ 
Quebec. 

P. 7: 

the Apalachian mountains —general name for the 
group of mountains in eastern North America, ex¬ 
tending from the St. Lawrence River Valley in 
Quebec, Canada, for about 1,500 miles to the south, 
into U.SA. territory. 

trucked, —exchanged, bartered. 

DaureSy —the people of Dauria, a S. Siberian dis¬ 
trict on the borders of N. Mongolia; possibly, they 
were savages in the time of Goldsmith. 


ON THE WANT OF MONEY 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, 1778-1838, one of the masters 
of the Engljsh essay, famous for his keen intellect 
and wide interests. His literary style is marked by 
vivacity and terseness. Among his writings are Table 
Talk (1821) and The Spirit of the Age (1825). The 
Essay given here appeared in The Examiner. 

P. 9: 

“the heaviest stone . . man” Hazlitt professes to 
quote this from ‘old Fuller, or some worthy of that 
age,’ i.e.y of the early 17th Century. 

P. 10: 

raise the wind upon, —‘raise funds’ (slang). 
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Mr. Sheridan, Richard BrinsW 

£5.“ Tt m /roU«r sland^^ want- 

ed money and was the prince of borrowers. 

P Mrs. Sheridan, the first, or the^ 

d i an ’ S d ft wUh W h f erTl772 a and subsequently married 

hof Three years after her death, which .ooh place 
in 1792 he married again. 

the author of ‘The School 

so Pertec y d l it lf had lost its edge for him. 

scandal that scandal itseu n delightful comedy 

The School for Scandal, 1777, a aeng 

01 rZ^aunneTXTls a puni^eht, pa- 

criticism &C. The latter meaning is intended 

money in your pocket to free it^ this was^the old 

clumsy way of getting letters y P 0 

the first postage stamp was issued on 1st y 

and this was called the ‘Penny Black. 

P 12. 

indemnifies for, -compensates, makes up for- 
post-bill, -corresponding to our Postal Orders, 
well-known alternatives to Money-orders. 

orison- bars,—the closed envelope containing the 
possible bank-note or post-bill, as the case may be. 

tantalization , —state of being tormented by con- 
stant, alternate hope and disappointment. Tanta1 ^’ 
the son of Zeus, was condemned to stand uptoh 
chin in water with fruit suspended above his head. 
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both food and drink receding when he tried to reach 

^dwn,_a creditor who constantly, clamorously, and 

insistently demands payment of a debt. 

p 

and. had persuaded ,—‘and whom you had per- 
suaded.’ 

in a very contemptible point of view, i.e., as peo¬ 
ple who value their friends, not from a ‘human but 

from a ‘monetary’ point of view. 

obtrude,—lit. ‘thrust,’ or force upon. 
anticipate ,—foresee and take steps to meet. 
imposes on ,—produces an effect, or exerts an mflu- 

^hypochondriacal,— affected by ‘hypochondria,’ or 
morbid depression of spirits. 

p 14; 

‘ one man: not clearly and convincingly identified, 
one view is that it is Francis Jeffrey, 1773-1850, 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 

J> • 15 ; 

.Gray ,—Thomas Gray, 1716-71, author of The Elegy. 


ON THE CHILD ELIA 

% • 

.... • 

. CHARLES LAMB, 1775-1834, English essayist, 
attended school at Christ’s Hospital (1782-89), and 
there formed his friendship with Coleridge. In 1792 
he became a clerk at the India House, where he re¬ 
mained till his retirement on a pension in 18 f 5 - 
1796 the whole course of his life was changed when 
JL *£ Mary Lamb, stabbed and killed 
in a fit of temporary insanity. In order to sa 
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from commitment to an asylum, Lamb had himself 
appointed her guardian. After 1799, he and his sister 
lived together. They collaborated in writing Tales 
from Shakespeare (1807)) and Mrs. Leicester’s School 
(1809). Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808) 
established his reputation as a judicious critic and 
editor. He wrote intermittently for periodicals from 
1800 on; to the London Magazine he contributed the 
famous series of essays later published as the Essays 
of Elia (1823) and Last Essays of Elia (1833). 

Lamb is one of the best-loved English men of 
letters. His quaint humour, his tenderness, his devo¬ 
tion to his sister, and his loyalty to his friends set him 
in a place apart. His style is very closely modelled 
on that of the Elizabethans and Jacobeans, esp. Burton; 
but he wrote naturally in this way, which would seem 
an affectation in other writers. As a critic Lamb was 
a pioneer, and still remains unrivalled for his succinct 
criticisms of the Elizabethans. But he is chiefly loved 
for himself, somewhat in the way in which Goldsmith 
is loved. He has revealed most completely and most 
modestly his own charming personality, and his essays 
are read more on account of such revelation than be¬ 
cause of their style, their wisdom, or even their lam¬ 
bent humour. 

ON THE CHILD ELIA: ‘Elia’ is the pen-name adopt¬ 
ed by Charles Lamb in the essays that he contributed 
to the London Magazine. The original title of the 
essay from which we have taken our extract is ‘New 
Year’s Eve.’ The essay shows that Lamb, as a grown- 
up man, had the heart of a child. 

P. 16: 

the prospective, —that which is in future prospect. 

Alice W —n,—Alice Winterton; in real life, Ann 
Simmons. Lamb loved her but could not marry her, 
and so she took a gentleman of the name of Bartrum, 
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a pawnbroker, for her husband. Thus Lamb refers 
to her in his well-known essay, Dream Children; 
‘Then I told how for seven long years, in hope some¬ 
times, sometimes in despair, yet persisting ever, I 
courted the fair Alice W—n; and, as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens.’ 

old Dorrell ,—“Probably William Dorrell who was 
a witness to the will of Lamb’s father in 1761. He 
is accused by Lamb in some verses entitled Gone or 
Going of possessing ‘a fortune which should have 
been ours,’ and of being a ‘will-forger.’ The exact 
nature of his offence is not known” (A.M.D. Hughes). 


P. 17: 


paradox ,—Statement at first sight appearing 
absurd or self-contradictory but in reality containing 
a substratum of truth. 

introspective ,—‘looking within,’ dwelling upon 

one’s own thoughts and feelings. 

humour some, —capricious, whimsical. 
notorious***&c .,—Charles Lamb was not exactly 
an ascetic, as may be seen later in this Essay. He 
enjoyed thoroughly the ‘good things’ of life. Society 
and the cheerful glass—and tobacco—he was much 
addicted to these, to the constant worry of his good 

sister and often to his own regret. 

changeling, —(1) One given to change, a waverer 
turncoat. (2) A person (esp. a child) or thing (sur¬ 
reptitiously) put in exchange for another. (3) A half¬ 
witted person (—Shorter Oxjd. Diet.). All the three 


meanings apply here. 

For Lamb’s personality as a man of forty-five, Cj., 
the following notice of him by Barry Cornwall, quot¬ 
ed from Lamb’s Prose & Poetry (OUP): A small 

spare man, clothed in black.He had a long 

melancholy face, with keen penetrating eyes; and he 
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walked with a short, resolute step... his countenance 
was full of sensibility, and it came upon you like a 
new thought, which you could not help dwelling upon 
afterwards; it gave rise to meditation and did yo 
good. This small half-clerical man was Charles 

at Christ’s —the school where Charles Lamb resid¬ 
ed in his boyhood; see Introduction, supra- 

P. 18: . 

sophisticated,— spoiled, lacking in natural simpli- 

Clt project myself enough out of myself, —take interest 

in other things and persons. 

no offspring of my own to dally with, —Lamb re¬ 
mained a bachelor through life and played with 
children of his own only in a sort of day-dream, as 
in his delightful ‘reverie’,— Dream Children. 

the phantom cloud of Elia, —the imaginary per¬ 
sonality, Elia, under which name Lamb contributed 

his essays to the London Magazine. 

a train of pensive imagery, —a succession of images 

that made him grave and thoughtful. 

P. 19: 

these audits,— these settlements of accounts as it 
were, at the end of each year; summing up the tenour 
of one’s life in the course of the year just passed. 
the years, —of life on earth. 

the probabilities of my duration ,— the probable 

length of life still allotted to me on earth.’ 

lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke ofth 

great wheel,— try vainly to arrest the march, of tun . 
reluct,— resist, show reluctance to or against. 
tabernacle,— habitation, dwelling; specifically, 

‘light, portable temple used by the Israelites during 

their wanderings.’ 
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P. 20: 

weaned by age —gradually prepared by old age to 
meet the death coming on. To ‘wean’ a child is to 
accustom it to food other its mother’s milk. 

Lavinian shores, —new regions. ‘Lavinian shore’ 
means Italy, which was the new region sought by 
the Trojan hero, Aeneas. Lavinium was a town of 
Latium, in Italy, founded by Aeneas in honour of his 

wife Lavinia. 

irony itself, —Lamb was fond of indulging in plea¬ 
sant irony, both in conversation and in his essays. 
Here the word ‘irony’ means ‘use of words, with 
humorous or sarcastic intention, so that the meaning 
is the direct opposite of what is actually said.’ 

Can a ghost laugh &c.,—i.e., after he himself be¬ 
comes a ghost and enjoys only ghostly company in 
the other world. 

my Folios !—Lamb loved books; he had collected in 
his time ‘the shabbiest library of first-rate books co 

be seen.’ 

some awkward experiment of intuition, —as ghosts,, 
conceivably, might learn; ‘intuition’ means the faculty 
of mind whereby there is immediate understanding of 
an idea without the conscious process of reasoning. 

the 'sweet assurance of a look’—the indication of 
friendliness in a man’s look. The phrase is coined by 
Lamb from the following lines quoted by him in his 
essay on Sidney’s sonnets, and the lines themselves are 
from an elegy on Sir Philip Sidyney,— 

A sweet attractive kind of grace; 

A full assurance given by looks. 

Note the following, from Lamb’s essay on The Late 
Elia : ‘He had a general aversion from being treated 
like a grave or respectable character, and kept a wary 
eye upon the advances of age that should so entitle 
him. He herded always, while it was possible, with 
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his ability to describe in detail is remarkable; the 
greatest Italian poet. 

Beethoven, —Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770-1837, 
German composer; called “the Shakespeare of music 
in tribute to the universality of his genius. 

P. 25 : 

masses of lava, —vast quantities of iron ore; volcanic 
cones, —blast furnaces; Infernos, —the fire of the iron 
factories. Inferno, the Italian word for Hell, or any 

extremely hot place like Hell. 

your next neighbouring nation, —France. 
the two great peoples ,—English and French. 

P. 26 : 

Cheviot hills ,—mountain-range extending on the 
Scotland-England border. 

“The carved. . .barr’d —Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel , i t 4. 
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ON PLAYING THE SEDULOUS APE 




ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON , 1850-94, British 
novelist, poet, and essayist; born at Edinburgh, Steven¬ 
son was from boyhood handicapped by poor health. 
His education was often interrupted by^ill-health. He 
had begun to write at an early age, and soon devoted 
himself exclusively to literature as his profession. 
Among his better known works are The Treasure 
Island (1863), Kidnapped (1886) and Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (1896). He was a prolific contributor to the 
several periodicals of his time, both in England and 
America. In 1888, Stevenson set out on a voyage to 
the South Seas, in search of health, and settled down 
at Samoa, where he died. The charm of Stevenson as 
a writer is the charm of his sweet personality. He 
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manifests in his writings a refreshing optimism and a 
spontaneous, almost boyish, enthusiasm for true human 
values. But his most admirable trait is his dauntless 
•courage in the face of life-long illness. In 1893 he 
wrote to George Meredith: “For fourteen years I have 
not had a day’s real health; I have wakened sick and 
gone to bed weary; and I have done my work unflin¬ 
chingly. I have written in bed, and written out of it, 
written in hemorrhages, written in sickness, written 
torn by coughing, written when my head swam for 
weakness; and for so long, it seems to me I have won 
my wager and recovered my glove.—And the battle 
goes on—ill or well, is a trifle; so as it goes.” 

“ON PLAYING THE SEDULOUS APE”:— On the 
importance of careful and painstaking imitation; here, 
imitation of the style of other authors by one who 
would perfect a style of his own. This phrase is 
Stevenson’s, and we get it in the course of this essay; 
the original title of the essay is—‘A COLLEGE 
MAGAZINE’, and it was first published in the volume, 
Memories and Portraits, 1887. 

P. 27 : 

commemorate some halting stanzas, —recall to mind 
and set down, in his memorandum note-book, the 
exact words that would fill out stanzas that he remem¬ 
bered but vaguely. 

for no ulterior use, —for no purpose beyond the 
writing. 

to whittle, —to shape, trim, carve, a piece of wood 
into desired shape by slicing shavings with a knife. 

P. 28 : 

posturing, —affecting a point of view, or a charac¬ 
ter, which is not natural to one. 

a happier constitution, —one better endowed with 

mental and moral gifts- 
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set me no standard of achievement, -CL sup 
a wager with myself.” The kind of practoe m suitog 
the word to the thought described m this Paragrap 
did not provide for the possibility of comparison with 
o her people’s achievements in the field of expression 
"cr« £bo«rs at home,-as described in the next 
paragraph; imitating the manner 0< acknowledged 

masters in the art of writing. # , 

played the sedulous ape to,—diligently imitated. 

P 29 

Sir Thomas Browne,-1605-82, English physician 
author. His works include his confession of faith, the 
well-known Religio Medici (1643); Hydnotaphia or 
Urn-Burial (1658); and The Garden of Cyrus; all exam- 

nles of sparkling, ornate prose. . 

Defoe -Daniel Defoe, 1661-1731, English essayist 

and novelist, author of Robinson Crusoe. Defoe wrote 

a beautifully clear and simple English; its chief a orn- 

ments are colloquialisms. Ameri- 

Hawthorne ,—Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1804-64, Amen 

can novelist and short-story writer. His masterpiece 
is The Scarlet Letter, and his Ethel Brand is estimated 
as one of the world’s greatest short stones. 

Montaigne,— Michael de Montaigne, 1533 ' 92 ’J re 
philosopher and essayist. His Essays appeared in_ 1580, 
ushering in a new form of literature. They are charac 
Seed by tolerance of spirit, a familiar and easy style. 

and a delightful revelation of personality 

Baudelaire, —Charles Baudelaire, 1821-1867 French 
noet- had considerable influence on modern poetry 
because of his theory that poetry is music and sug¬ 
gestion, not thought. His verse shows great art, but 

“ ObSmun^aTork by Etienne Pivet de Senancour, 
1770 1846, French author. •Obermann'is a sombre, 
philosophical novel, partly autobiographical, and in 
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fluenced by Rousseau; it was widely read, both in 
French and English. 

these monkey tricks, —the outcome of ‘aping’ the 
greater masters. 

Pasticcio, —or, pastiche, (From Ital. pasta, paste), 
(1) musical or artistic composition consisting of a med¬ 
ley of passages or parts from various sources con¬ 
nected together; (2) a literary work written in imita¬ 
tion of the style of another author. The word is used 
here in the second sense. 

save the mark l —a mild expression of astonishment, 
irony, apology &c. 

Sordello, —name of a poem by Robert Browning, 
It relates the story of an Italian gallant with poetical 
leanings. The poem is generally regarded as one of 
the most obscure in the language; it traces the ‘deve¬ 
lopment of a soul/ 

eclectic, —selecting, picking out, choosing, in mat¬ 
ters of thought and taste, from various sources; not 
following exclusively a single school or authority. 

Morris, —William Morris, 1834-1896, English poet,, 
artist, and humanitarian; a great narrative poet, as 
in Earthly Paradise. 

Mr. Swinburne, Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1837- 
1909, English poet and dramatist, author of Atalanta 
in Calydon, and Poems and Ballads . He had a gift of 
melody and his best verses have about them a haunt¬ 
ing rhythm. It is possible that Stevenson’s phrase 
here—‘reclined on the bosom of Mr. Swinburne’—is 
a humorous allusion to the extreme sensuousness noted 
in Swinburne’s lyrics. 

gouty-footed lyrics. —poetical songs written in a 
heavy, halting strain, as if they suffered from the 
gout. The ‘gout’ is a disease characterized by painful 
swellings in the joints. 

John Webster, —English dramatist contemporary 
with Shakespeare. 
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Congreve, —William Congreve, 1670-1729, English 
dramatist. The ‘staggering versatility’ consists in 
going from Webster, writer of Elizabethan tragedy, to 
Congreve, foremost writer of Restoration comedy. 

the famous city of Peebles, chief town of Peebles¬ 
shire, or Tweeddale, in Scotland. 

P. 30 : 

Book of Snobs, —Satirical essays by Thackeray. 
Dumas,—Alexandre Dumas, 1802-70. French novelist 
and dramatist; author of the famous romances, The 
Three Musketeers, and The Count of Monte Cristo. 

have met with resurrections, —have been taken up 
over again and remodelled, with fresh titles. 

strangely bettered by another hand, —that of William 
Ernest Henley, the English poet, who collaborated 
with Stevenson on four plays. Two plays by Steven¬ 
son and Henley, which went on the stage, were 
Deacon Brodie (1884) and Beau Austin (1890). 

alias,—assumed name. . . 

Prince Otto, —a romance by Stevenson; into this 

Stevenson worked his old play- , 

impersonation,—the assumption of another s 

manner. . . 

ventriloquial, —produced by ventriloquism, the art 

of so modifying the voice,— here mode of expression 

—that the sound made, or the effect produced, appears 

to come from a remote place and a person other than 

the actual speaker. 

It was so Keats learnt,—Keats began with sedu¬ 
lously aping’ Spenser, as in his Sleep and Poetry; 
he developed as the poet in whose work was reflected 

the finest spirit of romantic beauty. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius Cicero, 106 B.C.—43 B.U 
the greatest Roman orator, famous also as a politi¬ 
cian and philosopher. 
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P. 31 : 

Burns— Robert Burns, 1759-96, Scottish poet. Burns 
is supreme in his songs, but great also as a descrip¬ 
tive poet and as a satirist. His poems have the spon¬ 
taneity and ease that belong only to great art; and 
yet, he served his apprenticeship to the older masters. 
His reading was wide. It included Pope, Shakespeare, 
Allan Ramsay, and in particular A Select Collection 
of English Songs, which Burns says he poured over 
as he drove his cart or walked to labour, “song by 
song, verse by verse, carefully noting the true, ten¬ 
der, or sublime, from affectation and fusitian.’’ 

Shakespeare himself.. .school: i.e., from a school 
of writers, namely the Pre-Elizabethan Dramatists 
and the ‘University Wits,’ among which group are 
such famous names as Lyly, Kyd, and Marlowe. 
Shakespeare learnt from them all. 

practised the literary scales— the metaphor is from 
music; ‘to learn one’s scales’ in music is to go through 
the first stages of this study. The word means ‘the 
sounds which subdivide the interval of the octave, 
arranged in successive order.’ 

gymnastic, —here, exercise or discipline, designed 
to train the intellect. 

P. 32: 

# 

Padding, —words used to fill up space, which add 
nothing to the point or meaning. 

ON THE CRYPTIC AND THE ELLIPTIC 

GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 1874-1936, Eng¬ 
lish essayist and brilliantly versatile man of letters; 
a convert to, and constant champion of, Roman 
Catholicism. His works, frequently characterized by 
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, include critical studies of Brown- 

the use of paradox, in ^ u ° e (The M(m 

ing, Dickens, (the Father 

Who Was Thto-sdayl poems; a nd many Collec- 

Brown series), ba contri b uted to The Illustrated 
tions of Essays. articles regularly from 1905 

trto°his N <Sth."e was an artist of highly individual 

' h ° r h rrfsaS 

Title, by itself, reader to guess what he likes 

hei 'f nK ' hable snSect matt« <J the article that is 
!o follow™ The whole essay is a brilliant satire on the 

vagaries of modern newspaper reporting. 

Cryptic-fr. Lat. crypticus, ‘covered, concealed, 
Vmvstic- a cryptic remark, utterance, one con- 
ng hidden meaning. Elliptic,-fr. Lat. ellipsis, 

‘a falling short, defect’; in the nature of an ellipsis 
i e omition of word or words, usually such as will 
be inevitably supplied by the mind, or understood, 
in the construction of a sentence or the completion 

of a partially expressed thought. These two words 
indicate the principal defects of modern newspaper 

reporting. 

P 34; } / 

porpoise, —salt-water fish with a blunt, rounded 

Sn °Mr. Chamberlain,—Joseph Chamberlain, 1836- 
1914 British statesman; held ministerial posts under 
Gladstone, and was Colonial Secretary jn Salisbury s 
administration. His two sons, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Neville, Chamberlain, also rose to 

Ministerial status. 

P. 35: 

Mr. Bernard Shaw— George Bernard Shaw, b. 1856, 
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—Irish dramatist, critic, and social reformer; the 
author of a brilliant series of plays, among which 
are Caesar and Cleopatra, Man and Superman, Saint 
Joan, and Back to Methuselah; has a world-wide 
reputation for outspoken and trenchant criticism of 
social anomalies. Chesterton has a book on him, 
George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works (1910). 

Mark Antony’s funeral speech in C( Julius Caesar”— 
Act II, Sc. iii of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. As a 
knowledge of this celebrated speech is necessary for 
the proper appreciation of G.K.C’s humour in the 
paragraphs which follow, I am quoting it in full:— 
Ant. You gentle Romans,— 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest_ 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : Was this ambition * 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
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But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him ? 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
w, • I , , it come back to me. 

is much reason in his 

sayings. 

Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he, masters ? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place 

Fourth Cit. Mark’d ye his words ? He would not 
take the crown ; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. . 

First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Sec. Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

Third Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 

Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to 
speak. 


Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there 
And none so poor to do him reverence 
O masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

Then I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar • 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament_ 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Fourth Cit. We’ll hear the will : read it, Mark 
Antony. 

All The will, the will! we will hear Caesar’s will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it; 
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It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad : 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 

For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 

Fourth Cit. Read the will ; we’ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it: 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar ; I do fear it. 
Fourth at. They were traitors ; honourable men ! 
All. The will ! the testament! 

Sec. at. They were villains, murderers : the will! 
read the will. 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Several at. Come down. 

Sec. at. Descend. 

Third at. You shall have leave. 

Fourth at. A ring ; stand round. 

First at. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
Sec. at. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Several Cit. Stand back ; room ; bear back. 

Ant. If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 

(Lifting the toga from Caesar's body.) 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii : 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of door, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s aigel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
Ibis was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
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Quite vanquish’d him : then burst his mighty heart 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? (Uncovering the body) 
Look you here, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 

Sec. at. O noble Caesar ! 

Third at. O woful day ! 

Fourth at. O traitors, villains ! 

First at. O most bloody sight ! 

Sec. dt. We will be revenged. 

All. (Surging away) Revenge! About! Soek ! 
Bum ! Fire ! Kill ! Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

First Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 
with him. 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable : 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
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The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All. We’ll mutiny. 

First Cit. We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
All. Peace, ho ! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony ! 
Ant. Why,- friends, you go to do you know not 
what: . |v,. 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not : I must tell you, then : 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true. The will ! Let’s stay and hear 
the will 

Ant. Here is the will (Opening it), and under 
Caesar’s seal 

To every Roman citizen 'he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Sec. Cit. Most noble Caesar!. We’ll revenge his- 

death. • - • 

Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

AW Pccicc ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

First Cit. Never, never. Come, away, away! 
We’ll burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitor’s houses. 

Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third. Cit. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

(Exeunt Citizens with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work... Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what cou r se thou wilt ! 

the 'Daily Pilum’ o. the e Morning Fasces— beauti¬ 
ful substitutes, in an ancient Roman setting, for The 
Daily Mail and The Morning Post. Pilum— Lat. for 
"Javelin’; Fasces, —Lat. "bundles.’ 
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P. 36: 

philosophical, —temperate, restrained. 

P. 37: 

Mr. Mark Antony wished for his audience’s ears , 
&C -,—To enjoy the full humour of this ‘report,’ com¬ 
pare each sentence with the corresponding lines in 
the speech quoted in full supra. 

P. 38: 

conjurer, —spelt also ‘conjuror’—one who produces 
illusions of a mystifying or amazing kind. Priest ,— 
One who, by virtue of his office, performs sacred 
rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices, and acts as the repre¬ 
sentative of the people in their relation to the god 
whom they worship. 

yellow journalism, —‘Yellow,’ as applied to news¬ 
papers (or writers of newspaper articles) means,— 
‘of a recklessly or unscrupulously sensational charac¬ 
ter (orig. U.S.: from a picture in the New York 
World , 1895, with the central figure in a yellow 
dress) 1898’ (Oxford Dictionary). 

Nemesis, —retributive justice, esp. the fate which 
overtakes folly or misconduct. 

P. 39: 

the Major at the end of ‘Vanity Fair’,—Vanity Fair 
is a novel by Thackeray, and Major Dobbin is an 
affectionate and simple-minded character in it; his 
daughter’s name is Jane. 

this darkness, —this perplexing obscurity; excess of 
light , trying to be ultra-original and clever in an 
attempt to ‘talk down’ to the public. 

George R. Sims, —George Robert Sims, 1847-1922, 
English journalist and playwright; wrote letters to 
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the Daily News on the housing of the London poor; 
a witty and humorous writer. 

Maeterlinck ,—Maurice Maeterlinck, born 1862; 
Belgian poet and mystic; received Nobel Prize in 

1911. 

the deepest roots of Browning ,—the foundational 
truths, or ideas, on which the poems of Browning 
(English poet, 1812-89) are based. Browning's alleg¬ 
ed obscurity has resulted, not from any haziness or 
lack of craftsmanship, but from his swiftness and 

strength. 

the most airy filaments of Meredith ,—the subtle, 
psychological, thin-spun fancies of Meredith, a great 
English novelist, 1828-1909. 

P. 40: 

Homer and Milton: Homer, the greatest name 
among the epic poets of Greek antiquity, author of 
Iliad and Odyssey. Milton, John Milton, 1608-74, 
England’s great Puritan poet, author of Paradise Lost . 

French Revolution, 1789-1815, the great democratic 
movement in France which transformed France from 
a monarchy to a republic. 

conventional ,—following certain accepted methods 
in technique, design &c.; not spontaneous and ori¬ 
ginal., 


A DAY WITH THE GREAT MOGUL 

LAURENCE B1NYON, 1869-1943, English poet. He 
was keeper of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum, and an authority on Oriental art; wrote 
many books on art, including Painting in the Far 
East (1908), Court Painters of the Grand Mogul 
(1921); numerous volumes of poetry —Selected Poems 
(1922), The Sirens (1927). His biography of Akbar 
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(1932), from the first Chapter of which the extract 
given here is taken, is a remarkable piece of writing, 
showing unusual imagination and sympathy and yet 
quite authentic. 

AKBAR , or Akbar the Great, 1542-1605, Mogul 
Emperor in India, one of the most celebrated Orien¬ 
tal emperors of modern times. He was a great patron 
of arts and letters and his court was brilliant for 
the diversity of opinion represented there. He prac¬ 
tised the widest toleration and set up schools for 
persons of all faiths. He was an able and enlighten¬ 
ed monarch. 

P. 46: 

Philip of Spain, —Philip II, 1527-98, king of Spain, 
the powerful enemy of England, the one who orga¬ 
nized the Armada to strike at England’s rising naval 
power; in his time the wealthiest potentate in 
Europe. 

Timur, —or Tamerlane, 1336-1405, Mongol con¬ 
queror; invaded India in 1398; the subject of 
Marlowe’s play, Tamburlaine the Great 

Jehangir, 1569-1627, Akbar’s : son, and Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi, who succeeded his father in 1605. 

Fatehpur-Sikri, —ancient town, about twenty miles 
west of Agra, founded by Akbar and renowned for 
the remarkable group of splendid buildings erected 
by him, some of them still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

P. 49: 

I 

tumbler-pigeons ,—kind of domestic pigeons which 
make movements resembling somersaults while in 
flight, deploying , spreading out. 
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EINSTEIN : A PORTRAIT : 

EINSTEIN ,—“Albert Einstein, 1879-, great Ger¬ 
man physicist, of Jewish parentage. He became a 
Swiss citizen, and, while holding a post in the Patent 
Office, issued in 1905 his first statement of the theory 
of relativity, later expanded in his General Theory 
of Relativity . This wrought fundamental changes in 
the theories of the universe previously held by phy¬ 
sicists. Einstein taught physics in the universities 
of Zurich and Praha, and in 1914 became director 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute. His international 
fame increased as his work in relativity and his deve¬ 
lopment of Planck’s Quantum Theory (too abstruse 
for the layman to grasp) were defined by other 
scientists. He received the Nobel Prize in Physics in 
1921. In 1929, he published, in German, his work 
on a unified or unitary field theory which sought to 
include in a single mathematical formula the laws of 
electromagnetism and gravitation. Einstein left 
Germany for England and Brussels in 1933; his pro¬ 
perty was confiscated and he was deprived of his 
German citizenship by the Nazi government in 1934. 
Nations vied with one another to honour him: he was 
offered posts in the universities of Princeton, Glas¬ 
gow, Brussels, and Madrid, and a chair was created 
for him at the College de France. He became head 
of the school of mathematics of the institute foi 
Advanced Study, Princeton. Though he has been 
called one of the eight immortals of history, Einstein 
is personally unassuming; playing the violin is his 
chief recreation, while his chief interests, apart from 
his scientific work, are pacifism and Zionism^ 

—From The Columbia Encyclopedia, 1935 issue. 

The following, from a sub-leader in The Hindu of 
Madras, of December 29, 1949, will also interest our 
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students : “The problem of the structure of matter 
and the nature of radiation has specially held 
Einstein’s attention for a quarter of a century. By 
means of intuitive apprehension and abstract reason¬ 
ing, he has now been enabled to announce his new 
Generalized Theory of Gravitation —set forth at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held in the last week of 
December 1949.” 

This new theory of Einstein, set forth in a series 
of mathematical equations, is designed to bring 
together all known physical phenomena,—according 
to one New York report; but it awaits experimental 
verification. 

Einstein’s new theory, according to a Washington 
report, “tries to explain all basic laws in physics in 
terms of gravitation—to describe in one law every 
movement from inside any atom to the utmost limits 
of the universe.” 

LEOPOLD INFELD, the author of this beautiful 
essay on Einstein, is a student and disciple of the 
great master. He is now (1950) fifty-one years, and 
is Professor of Applied Mathematics at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto. He is a Pole by birth and first came 
to North America in 1936 on .the invitation of Pro¬ 
fessor Einstein to work with him at Princeton’s Insti¬ 
tute of Advanced Study. In a recent newspaper 
interview, he said there was only one defence against 
the atomic bomb: “Don’t go to war.” 

This Article appeared first in the Summer 1947 
number of The American Scholar, New York. 

P. 51 : 

the Princeton Campus ,—Princeton, in New Jersey, 
U.S.A., is the home of a great university. ‘Campus’ 
is the term used for the principal grounds of an Ame¬ 
rican school or university. 
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First World War, 1914-18, the general conflict 
involving most of the major nations of the world; 

the Allies defeated Germany. 

that light rays bend in a. gravitation field,—' “Motions 

of the planet Mercury had long puzzled astronomers; 

Einstein’s computations explained them. He stated 

that the direction of light would be altered if the 

light passed near the sun; observations in an eclipse 

of the sun confirmed his statement.”—The Columbia 


Encyclopedia. 

a solar eclipse, the one that took place on 29-5-1919. 
exposition, —lit. ‘a showing forth. 


P. 52 ; 

the darkening of the sun,— as at a total solar eclipse. 

idealized, —represented as in accordance with an 
ideal rather than in accordance with strict reality. 

P. 53 : 

egotists, —those who habitually think and talk too 
much about themselves. 

the Special and General Relativity Theory,— the 
exact implications of this fundamental contribution of 
Einstein to our knowledge of the working of the uni¬ 
verse must for long remain a mystery to the lay 
reader. All that he can know about it is that it is 
a fresh advance on the previously known theories 

regarding the universe. 

photoelectric effect,— this is described as ‘‘essential¬ 
ly the throwing off of electrons by a metallic surlace 
when exposed to a ray of light,” application o e 
principle is seen in the ‘photoelectric cell or e ec ri 
eye,’ incorporated in exposure-meters that some P ° 0 
graphers use in order to ascertain the exposure ey 
must give in order to obtain a suitable negative. 
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Brownian motion, —“the, zigzag, irregular move¬ 
ment which minute particles of solid matter exhibit 
when suspended in a fluid. The motion is continuous, 
of a vibratory nature, and has no relation to disturb¬ 
ances outside the liquid. It was first established in 
1827 by Robert Brown, the botanist, after whom it 
was named. This phenomenon is held to be a sub¬ 
stantiation of the kinetic-molecular theory of matter 
which states that matter is composed of extremely 
minute particules in constant vibratory motion.”— 
The Columbia Encyclopedia. 

P. 54 : 

sophomore year, —second year at an American uni¬ 
versity. 

P. 55 : 

Planck .—1858- , German physicist; was professor 

of physics at Berlin University; Nobel Prize winner 
in 1918; originated the Quantum Theory. 

Laue, Max Von Laue, 1879- , German physicist; 

was Director of the Institute of Theoretical physics, 
Berlin University; Nobel Prize winner in physics, 1914. 
“He worked out a method for measuring X-ray wave 
lengths, in which a crystal (rock salt) is used, produc¬ 
ing diffraction of the rays. The work also opened a 
way for a better understanding of crystal structure/' 
—The Columbia Encyclopedia . 

P. 56 : . 

§ 

Oswiecim or Majdanek, —cities in Poland, where 
the Nazis established concentration camps for Poles 
who would not quietly submit to their authority. 

P. 57 : 

• •*. 

the Spanish Civil War, —the contest in Spain bet¬ 
ween the Communists and the Fascists, which imme- 
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diatelv preceded World War II which flared up in 
1939 

the Jewish problem,— this is a many-sided problem: 
there was the persecution of the Jews in Nazi Ger¬ 
many; and the settlement of the Jews in Palestine is 

also part of the problem. 

Idealism,— conception of the universe which regaras 
mind as the ultimate reality, and ideas as the only 
objects of perception. Realism,— theory that the phy¬ 
sical world has an existence independent of the mind's 
perception of it; contrasted with idealism. 

P. 58 : 

as water from the moon, —When the moon s surface 
was studied with the help of telescopes, it was thought 
that various depressions in it contained water; now it 
is generally believed that there is no water in the 

moon. 

P. 59 : 

cliche, —set, hackneyed phrase, catch-word. 

P. 62 : 

Einstein’s Theory of Relativity ... atomic bomb,— 
The enunciation of his famous formula by Eins em, 
of the relation between mass and energy, led directly 

to the possibility of atomic fission. 

On this, see Formative Ideals, by the Editor o 1 
book, Lesson IX; there is an extract under the title ot 
‘Man and the Atom’ from Men and Gods, by n 
Richard Gregory (Stuart and Richards). Sir ic ar 
.has there made very clear the implications o 
equivalence of mass and-energy in matter, an 
it has led to the atom bomb. 

, Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists.--^ 
Association of famous American scientists, with nea- 
quarters at Princeton, having for its aim the anni & 
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of atomic warfare and the establishment of conditions 
of peace in which atomic energy might be used for 
constructive purposes. Here is an extract from their 
manifesto : “Atomic bombs can be made plentifully 
and cheaply. There can be no permanent monopoly 
on knowledge of how to make them. Preparedness 
against them is futile. Their general use in war would 
extinguish civilization. There is no hope but inter¬ 
national control of the bomb, and, at least, that goal 
so long and vainly sought—a warless world. These 
are the things the nine scientists want the people to 
understand.” 

a small pamphlet .. .“Only Then Shall We Find 
Courage ”—one of the noblest utterances of modem 
times. This was first given by Einstein in an inter¬ 
view with Michael Amrine of The New York Times 
Magazine, and subsequently issued as a pamphlet by 
The Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, of 
which Einstein is the Chairman. The present Editor 
has, by the kindness of Dr. Einstein and the proprie¬ 
tors of New York Times, included it in Formative 
Ideals, a companion to this volume. 


THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF 
GANDHIJI’S PERSONALITY 

The miraculous change that was wrought on the 
Indian scene when Gandhiji took over the leadership 
of the freedom struggle is the subject of the present 
extract, taken from pages 298-304 of Pandit Nehru’s 
The Discovery of India. Pandit Nehru here recalls the 
transforming and purifying effect of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s personality on leaders and masses alike. This 
is recent history and well within the memory of the 
present generation. But the young people for whom 
this Collection is primarily intended will find in 
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Pandit Nehru’s glowing words a perfect reflection of 
the hopes, the thrills and the enthusiasms of their 
fathers when they were young. 

P. 64 : 

World War I,— The War of 1914-19 between the 
Allies and Germany; Germany was defeated. 

Martial Law in the Punjab: In 1919, there was agi¬ 
tation against a repressive law called the Rowlatt Act; 
Martial law was declared in the Punjab and there 
were riots and shootings in Amritsar and Gujranwala. 

P. 65 : 

declasse,—(French) ‘Degraded from one’s social 
class.’ 

bourgeoisie, —The middleclasses collectively. 
Tagore,— Rabindranath Tagore, 1861-1941, Modern 
India’s great poet and teacher. 

derelicts, —things which have been abandoned as 
worthless and useless, esp. of ships at sea; also extend¬ 
ed to things or persons that are old and worn out. 

‘blood and toil, tears and sweat’ —from Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s appeal to his nation when he took over 

the direction of England’s war-effort in the Second 
World War. 

that fell disease, —consumption. 
adventurism, —rashness. 

P. 67 : 

Janaka and Yajnavalkya— A learned king and a 

wise sage of ancient India, celebrated in Brihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad . 

P. 68 : 

sea-change, —a change wrought by the sea. 
psycho-analytical method, —‘Psycho-analysis’ is a 
method of investigation of mental processes and the 


n 
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motives of conduct, devised pn‘"'Sbrtweenthe 
and Jung, based on a supposed conflict ^ 
conscious will and subconscious or unconsciou 

'"complexes, In ^ 

chiefly emotional, repressed and therel ° 
conscious, and resulting in an abnormal mental co-^ 

dition, which, by questioning &c„ can be br g 
the consciousness and explained. 

P 69 *. 

Alrihiades— 450-404 B.C., Athenian statesman and 
general ‘For many years Alcibiades was the mos 

51 admirer and eons,an. attendant “ e 
Tt t* difficult to see what permanent influence tne 
philosopher had on his Mend whose history seems 
L PVPmnlar of what Socrates denounced. 

to X -to Socrates. Socrates, 469-399 B.C., was 
a Greek philosopher, of Athens—one of the Sreaes 
of those spiritual leaders to whom philosop y 

been a way of life. His life and teaching are r«„rd- 

ed in certain of the Dialogues of his disciple, Plato. 
botS-l. Like a bottle, swollen. 2. Kept in or 

as in a bottle— The Oxford Dictionary. 

Corybant, -one of the priests of Cybele, 

engaged in wild orgies and dances. 

P. 70 : 

Pericles—495-429 B.C., Athenian statesman; a 

finished orator and leading Athenian Citizen; a great 

P ‘Mary as,—I am unable to trace the allusion here, 
—Ed. 

P 73 ; 

quiescent,— not moving, inactive, passive. 
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WHERE IS SCIENCE TAKING US ? 

Dr. Pennycuick examines in this broadcast talk 
from Adelaide the problems to which modern science 
has given rise and the urgency of their solution if 
mankind is at all to live on this planet, the Earth. 

P. 82 : 

whether after all man is . . . control. Cf.—the follow¬ 
ing UP A report from Washington, under date 
lG-2-’50 : “Mr. Tydings who is Chairman of the 
Senate Arms Services Committee told the Senate that 
'development of the first Hydrogen bomb is not the 
end. It will not be the most decisive weapon man¬ 
kind will ever construct. No sooner will the Hydro¬ 
gen bomb be a reality, than a new bomb, the X-bomb, 
will be on its way. The new bomb will be to the H- 
bomb what the H-bomb is to the Atom bomb.. .Thus 
with the unfolding of the years, we may look ahead 
to the awful possibility of ultimate destruction of a 
civilization which mankind has been thousands of 
years creating. We may be nearing the end of the 
highway called the road of life and drawing close 
to that sharp turn downward when it becomes the 
highway of death for all of us.” This makes very 
consolatory reading. 

we saw the world crammed.. .fiungry. —This was 
at the great economic slump of the early thirties of 
this century, when there was a sudden fall, all over 
the world, in the demand for goods, owing to low 
purchasing power of the consumers. 

P. 83 : 

adds a little more to the average span of life.— 
Here is a London report of date Feb. 13, 1950: ‘The 
development of the newly discovered drug, Corti- 
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sone, may enable humans to live to be as old as tor¬ 
toises, between one and two hundred years, Sir Ian 
Heilbron, President of the Chemical Society, told 
University undergraduates. Cortisone, the drug of 
longevity, is very rare and costs Rs. 650 per injec¬ 
tion.— Globe , quoted by The Hindu , Madras. 

P. 84 : 

Frankenstein monster, —‘Frankenstein’ or ‘The 
Modern Prometheus’ (1818) is the title of a horror 
tale by Mary W. Shelley, in which Frankenstein, a 
German student, creates a loathsome monster which 
ultimately destroys him. Here the name is applied 
to the latest monster produced by the scientists, 
namely the harnessing of atomic energy for destruc¬ 
tive purposes. 

P. 85; 

nuclear physics .—or ‘atomic physics’—the study, 
namely, of the structure of the nucleus, or central 
part, of the atom and of the protons and electrons 

held by it. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISM 

SRI. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI deals in this article 
with the menace .to peace arising from the misuse 
of science by nations drunk with power. He shows 
clearly that the only way to obviate the danger is 
to create opportunities for constructive effort on a 
world-basis. This world being regarded as our God- 
given home, obviously, international relationships 
should mean an extension of the sanctities of home- 
life. This is ‘Constructive Pacifism’. Only, instead 
of talking about it, let men join together to do some¬ 
thing,—even if it be to start a school for boys from 
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anywhere, or a newspaper that the Alaskan will read 
with as much zest as the New-Zealander. Men will 
then realise that they might show their superiority 
in getting some common and necessary work done 
instead of in testing the efficiency of one super¬ 
cracker as against another. 

P. 87 : 

bacteriological warfare r -nations killing each other 
by spreading disease-germs. 

P. 88 : 

Nemesis ,—the divine principle by which wrong 
brings on its own retribution or punishment. Cf. the 
following from Macbeth : 

‘this even-handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.’ 


a mystic escapist doctrine,—an unworldly indiffer¬ 
ence, on principle, to the responsibilities of life on 
earth. 

P. 91 : 

Elijah s cloud /—symbolical of a faint promise 
fructifying into a vast achievement. Cf. I Kings, 
xviii, 42-45: esp. ‘Behold, there ariseth a little cloud 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand...And it came to 
pass in the meanwhile, that the heaven was black 
with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.’ 

Elijah was a Jewish prophet who lived in the 9th 
cent. B.C. He foretold a prolonged nation-wide 
drought that would last until his people forsook their 
evil ways and, at the end of three years, he announc¬ 
ed also the coming on of rain, when he pointed out 
the rising cloud to one of his disciples. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE : A TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 

77 wind West Wind, appeared ip 1930. »*d ™» 

f nLrf in pMi by The Good Earth, a remarkable 
followed in isoi, novel won her 

vtudy of Chinese peasant life. This novel w 

the Pulitzer Prize in U.S.A., and the N 

1938 She is also the author of other works of 

<* s - 

sss T «“ d 

i : f r s “. rMr--- 

other and live like brothers. 

P 92 I 

/t a +; n for Chinese Kung-fu-tse), 551 

™“Ts’sssn: "wo*?cs 

ta rr-i 

to have done to himself. 

P 93 * 

President Truman’s Petal 4: On thedeath 
sident Roosevelt (April 12 19 h H Y 

Srme — v‘ rzzz — - — 

developed areas. 

P 95 I 

Occident and Orient, -the West and the East. 


President and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, —Chiang 
Kai-shek, born 1886, is a great Chinese leader and 
head of the Kuomintang, or nationalist, party of 
China. He brought about the unification of his coun¬ 
try under a nationalist government in 1930. He 
mobilized the national resources of China and held 
the Japanese at bay in the Second World War. In the 
latter half of 1949, the Communists of China defeat¬ 
ed Chiang’s forces and formed a government of their 
own, driving Chiang to Taiwan, or Formosa. His 
wife Madame Chiang Kai-shek, is a distinguished 
diplomat and writer. 

P. 96 : 

gas range,—a cooking stove heated by gas, fitted 
with all appliances for baking, boiling, and roasting 
food. 

UNESCO ,—The United Nations Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Organization. 

P. 100 : 

The United Nations, —or XJ.N.O.—the international 
organization set up in June 1945 with the following 
objects: the maintenance of international peace and 
security; achievement of international co-operation 

in all fields; and the encouragement of respect for 
human rights. 


TO-DAY’S PAPER 

SIR ALFRED ROBBINS has provided in the pre¬ 
sent extract, taken from his book The Press 
(Ernest Benn Ltd.), a vivid picture of one 
aspect of modern industry, namely the newspaper 
industry. Since we attach so much importance to 
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the Daily paper, it is good for us to know how it is 
produced. 

P. 102 : 

Captain Shandon and Mr. Bludyer,— subordinate 
characters in Thackeray’s Pendennis. Captain 
Shandon is introduced as the first editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, of which he drafts a prospectus. 

Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk, —in Dickens’ Pickwick 

Papers, two rival editors of newspapers at Eatons- 
will. 

P. 103 : 

lese majeste,— French—‘high treason.’ 

P. 105 : 

Stereotypers .—Stereotype, in printing, is the metal 
plate cast in mould taken from page &c., set up in 

ordinary type. 

P. 108 : 

commissionaires. —persons in uniform who act as 

door porters in large shops and offices &c. 

pollen,— the fine powdery substance discharged 

from the anthers of flowers. 

P. 109 : 

Caxton,— William Caxton, 1421-91,. the first Eng- 
lish orinter. 

the then Earl Stanhope,— Charles Stanhope, 3rd 
Earl, 1753-1816, English scientist and political figure. 
As a politician, he had democratic and revolutionary 
leanings. As a scientist, his contributions include 
valuable experiments in fireproofing buildings, in 
steam navigation, calculating machines, lenses, and 
most noted of all, printing and stereotyping. 
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AN ASPECT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 

REV. C. F. ANDREWS, though born a Britisher, 

dedicated himself, early in life, to service in India' 

He was a close and trusted associate of Mahatma 

Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore, and for many 

years, resided at Shantiniketan. In this address to 

students he stresses, in his own sweet way, the need 

in modern India for the ideal of ‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ 

P. 114 : 

Abu Bakr, '573-634, first caliph; a close friend of 
Mohammed, and the first, outside the prophet’s 
family, to be converted; was Mohammed’s only com¬ 
panion in the Hegira; the subsequent marriage bet¬ 
ween the prophet and Ayesha, Abu Bakr’s only 
daughter, made their ties closer. 

Dark Ages of Europe, —also called the Middle 
Ages; we might say that it extended for about a 
thousand years, from 500 to 1500 A.D. 

Benedictine and Cistercian Orders ,—The Benedic¬ 
tines were the first monastic order of the Western 
Church; founded by St. Benedict. From the 6th to 
the 11th century the Benedictines were the great 
Christian missionaries. The Cistercians were the 
most celebrated offshoot of the Benedictines. The 
greatest service, probably, that the Benedictines did 
for Europe was the preservation of books. 

Franciscan Movement,— the order of monks found¬ 
ed by St. Francis of Assissi in the early 13th cent. 

St. Francis of Assissi,— 1182-1226, founder of the 
Franciscans, one of the greatest of Christian saints. 
He was characterized by humility, love of absolute 
poverty, singular devotion to other men, and joyous 
religious fervour. Of all Christian figures, St. Francis 



. hnvG inspired the greatest love in all people, 
S< hatever their belief, for his simple, burning love 

for God and man. 


CIVILIZATION AND JUSTICE 

S RADHAKRISHNAN, great Indian philoso- 
n and educationist, is now Ambassador of the 
pher India at Moscow. He is a master of 

R vf P ltht and eloquence. The speech extracted here 
th ° 8 first delivered as a broadcast talk from the 
Durban Station in April 1930. Even then, he could 
that salvation for the human race lies in such 
SC ? tinnalism as is envisaged in the objects of the 
^ Nation Organization, set up 15 years later, 
U “‘ lh „ w0 rld had gone through the blood-bath ol 
Second World War. This speech is a noble plea 
for human co-operation and unity. 

p 116 ^ 

time I have been here,—The Speech was broad¬ 
cast from Durban on 19th April 1930, but the obser- 
vat ons contained in it apply with even greater force 
o our own time (1950); shows how much humanity 
, c nrneressed, despite, the warnings ol masters. 
ha Lrp?iour-arrogant, self-assertive, claiming too 

much attention. 

p ^ • * - ■--- 

optimist, —believer in the doctrine that the good 

patriotism of . vulgar end rather 

frothy kind. 
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